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LIBR ATUBD. | eion returned : it had disturbed her, however, and slowly and indolently she 


opened her eyes, and gazed around her. There was in them at first an expres- 
| sion of surprise, then wonder and fear, as travelling round the still, quiet ward, 
A CHILD PRAYING. they at length rested upon me, as I stood leaning over the low iron bedstead, 
BY R. A. WILLMOTT. ,and hanging on with my arms to the cord over it.* By and bye, recollection 
Fold thy little hands in prayer ; _seemed to dawn slowly and gradually upon her; a feeling of where she was, 
Bow down at thy mother’s knee ; and why she was there, seemed to come full upon her : she turned to the wall, 
Now thy sunny face is fair, 4 covered her face with her hand, and groaned aloud in very bitterness. Oh the 
Shining through thy auburn hair ; deep, low, prolonged ‘ a-ah that seemed as if drawn piecemeal from the in- 
Thine eyes are passion-free ; | most recesses of a crushed heart ! e 
And pleasant thoughts, like garlands, bind thee I was with her at intervals throughout the day and the following night, and 
Unto thy home, yet grief may find thee— next morning placed a beautiful infant in her bosom. 
Then pray, child, pray ! The short time she was in the hospital, she had won her way into the hearts 
Now, thy yeund beast. he o bind of the matron and nurse. At first they thought her stubborn, from her not an- 
1 Wartle, in a sulinhen a. ’ swering their questions, but when they found that she understood no English, 
Ie wv Ghaaith. to enbied want the sympathies of their womanly hearts were excited in a tenfold degree, in 
No chilli a Frais dsh eget favour of this poor lone daughter of the south, alone and unprotected in a 
No chilling autumn winds have stirred land of strangers, and that too at a period of her being when friends and 
B Phe beauty of thy rest ; protection were most in need ; and again and again to their oft-repeated tittle 
pe Retee od ce. and decay kindnesses would the duleet “ gracias,—muchas gracias” of the beautiful 
Shall waste thy vere p Rs eid. ' Spanish woman float around in the full golden tones of her own magnificent 
en pray, child, pray - language. 
Thy bosom is a house of glee, I was convinced of her country from the first, and began hammering up as 
With gladness harping at the door ; much Spanish as three months ina counting-house at Seville had given me, 
While ever, with a joyous shout, with a view to find out something of her history. All my attempts, however, 
Hope, the may queen, dances out, were fruitless. I seemed by my mquiries but to augment the mental agony she 
Her lips with music running o’er ; was evidently suffering, while the sweetness of temper with which she bore it 
But time those strings of joy will sever, so excited my compassion, that at length I ceased to importune her. The day 
And hope will not dance on for ever— | | was called to her I managed to ask her if she was not from Spain ? 
Then pray, child, pray ! ‘ Es verdad, senor.” hones 
Mew, thy meshec’s sree ie eimead ‘* And what made you leave your home, my good girl ? 
Benet thy Now “a the ni a She buried her face in the clothes, and sobbed as if her heart would break ; 
And loving A se Reeth the bet alas, poor thing, it was already broken ! 
Aad des tay auiek hon ‘ded’ , When her child was laid beside her, she became more calm, and smiled upon 
The sapere Gadtened lidha : the little creature with a look of such forlorn affection, that I saw the tears rising 
But that fond pounyer peas nani in the eyes of the worthy Mrs. Bland, and when she lavished upon it words of 
By thee no more those feet will stay— 
Then pray, child, pray ! 


endearment in her own tongue, and pressed it fondly to her, upon my life I Th li daily Hi . 
thought I had caught the infection. Gest wee to be Genbooalll ad 
THE WHITE POPPY. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 





And ever and anon the rushing brook, 

Breaks through the stillness with a pleasant sound,— 
That stream, where only yesterday I took 

Trouts some three dozen, weighing each a pound. 
How nice they were at dinner, love, you know— 

But we of that shall talk some other time— 
This hour and spot be sacred to the flow 

Of high thoughts, springing from a source sublime. 


In this calm nook, sequestered from the strife 
Of eager bailiff, and tormenting dun, 

The hum and humbug of our human life 
Unheard, unfelt, afar from us shall run. 

Ne friends, that on us for our dinners doat, 
Are here—no scandal-mongers darkly sly ; 

No smooth tuft-hunters, to cram down our throat 
Warm protestations, that are all my eye. 








Here I repose on Nature’s genial breast, 

And thine, my Mary’s, genial all as well, 
And list exulting, in my spirit’s rest, 

To the fine harmonies that round me swell. 
The sparkling morn—the noon-day blaze—the rush 

winds and waters—flowers, and spreading trees, 

Come on my soul with a melodious mle 

Sweet as young ducklings be with verdant pease ! 
And I forget, that ever I have been 

The erring suitor of a vain renown, 
Raised on the columns of Magazine, 

A literary dandy known on town. 
Insane ambition ! for so muck. per sheet, 

To melt my soul into enfeebling rhymes, 
For bread-and-butter misses only meet, 

And the weak columns of the Weekly Times! 
Romance I’ve written, as old Bentley knows. 


I live it now,—for in thy arms, I ween, 
Oft hav: ‘J tasted most poetic prose, 





Sig oo CORK 


ene: 








rcried. 


During the two days she had been with us, she had taken no food, refusing pe alan Spier aiane Oe head ! 
everything the kind-hearted nurse offered her, save some wine and water, with &s Have done new Charles, you're getting very rude. 
which she moistened her lips occasionally. I was a little troubled at this. I Lae a. der't-< og think we'd better go to bed?” 
asked her why she did not eat,—she made no reply, but covered her face and / rte + 

‘Thou hast no power to charm our eye, 
Or aid us in our need, : 
Disdainfully we pass thee by, 
Thou pale and worthless weed ! 


Bright flowers are near thy dwelling-place, 
And corn is waving round, . 

Thou dost but sadden and deface 
This gay and fertile ground. 


Yet hold—my censure I repress— 
Thy wondrous juice contains 

A spell to soothe in drowsiness 
The weary sufferer’s pains ; 

He sighs for sleep—in thought he shrinks 
From night's long train of woes, 

Till of thy lulling draught he drinks, 
And sinks to soft repose. 


What were to him the fragrant flowers 
That lavish Nature yields, 

What the rich vineyard’s purple stores, 
The harvest of the fields ? 

Scarce fruits improved by careful art, 
Fair buds of varied dyes, 

How would they mock his throbbing heart, 
How cheat his aching eyes! 


Let me no more with erring sense 
me God's mystic works arraign, 
he mighty hand of Providence 
_ Hath nothing made in vain ; 
Nor need I quit this lonely mead 
His gracious love to scan, 
Since even ina simple weed 
I trace his care for man. 


Oo  . 
MARIA GRACIAS. 
From the “ Reminisc-nces of a Medical Student.” 

“ She was found,” continued my fellow-student. as we merged from the gate- 
way of the hospital, “ sl as found sitti I w all 

y 20spital, “she was found sitting on a doorstep in a narrow alley, 
somewhere about the Seven Dials. It was considerably past midnight, and the 
sound of her moaning attracted the notice of the watchman, who 
turned to his beat, having been drawn away for some tin 
ma neighbouring lane. When addressed, 


ho had just re- 
1e by an alarm of fire 


I pressed some food upon her, announcing to her the simple fact, that 
if she did not eat she would die. 

‘* Bueno, senor,—nada deseo sino morir,—I only want to die 

‘“* Why, my poor thing, may I ask?” 

“O gran Dios !—Francisco ha me abandonado—Francisco has abandoned 
me !” 

** And who is Francisco?” but my question was lost in the paroxysm of grief 
to which she gave way. 

I waited for a while, and then told her that if she did not take food, she could 
have no nourishment for her little daughter. 


” 





thought, and quietly took the food I offered her 

She was now getting on tolerably well, and I was flattering myself upon 
working out a speedy elucidation of the mysteries with which I had been bo- 
thering my brains, when the second night after, I was called to the hospital, and 
found my interesting patient about to go from me for ever. Symptoms had oc- 





, 
le continued her groans, in the | 


curred which I need not explain, and on my arrival I found she was sinking ra- 
pidly. Dr. A——— had been sent for, and was already there, doing all that 
mortal man could for her, but without avail. I told him her brief story. He 
was much moved. 

I bent over her, she was murmuring something 
ing. 
“OQ Maria Santissima !—mia hija—O Dios mio !—no la abandones jamas— 
Heavenly Father, be thou a father to my poor infant !” 

A few minutes passed,—what was that I shuddered as | heard it—it was 
that fearful sound that tells us hope is gone 

She spoke again; ‘“ Adios feliz Espana!” I listened attentively ; “ Adios 
Francisco—mi a—ma—do—Ad—i— |” 

Oh woman, woman, is his name the last sound on your living lips !—his, who 
has been your utter ruin in this world, and who, we pray Heaven, may not be 
your eternal condemnation in the next? Such is woman’s love !” 


I listened,—she was pray- 





* In most hospitals there is a strong cord that hangs from a hook in the ceiling over 


is enabled more readily to change his position in bed, or even materially to alleviate 
the feeling of pain. 


ooo 

REVIEW OF UNPUBLISHED WORKS. 
THE TOPAZ, For 1842. LONDON: IMPERIAL Quarto.—[ Concluded. ] 
Any verses must appear tame after the noble effusion just quoted ; but there 











bear a juxtaposition with it better than any of the others which enrich the pages 
of Tue Topaz. Suppose a dish of buttered crumpets consume d, tea discussed, 





The last appeal is irresist¥le to any man possessed of a spark of the domes- 
tic affections, and shows the hand of a master. It is the fine mixture of real 
life with the aspirations of a romantic nature, that gives such a charm to the 
pages of “The Schoolmaster Assassin,” “The Dandy Highwayman,” and 
‘The Siamese Twins !” and nowhere has their author evinced these qualities 
better than in the verses just quoted. The vivid description, that brings the 
fragrance of flowercts, the twilight, the emerging stars, and all that sort of 
thing, before us; the agreeable imterfusion of natural sights and sounds, with 
recollections of the opera and the spunging-house ; the poetry of the grilled 





As soon as [ could make her understand me, she appeared struck with some | 


| his Mary—are all beauties that must have satisfied the reader, that i 


each bed ; it has a cross stick at the end of it, by grasping which the patient,if weak, 


is a stately serenity about the following stanzas by Sir E. L. Cheveley, that will | 


trout and rushing brook; the plaintive desolation of a literary decay, and the 
gradual kindling of emotion, till the bard is lost»in the climax of a kiss, and 
transported into a vivacity of manner which alarms the womanly wee of 
all the au- 
thor of “ Alice, or the Mistress’s” evenings are spent in this way, they are 
spent very agreeably indeed 
We must find room for an extract from “Davin Hacart, a Romance in 
Three Epochs, by the author of Jack Sheppard,” written with all our friend’s 
| accustomed power. The scene isa cell m Dumfries jail, and the chapter is 
entitled, 


THE STONE IN THE STOCKING. 
After a great deal of fine and minute description of the process by which 
the hero succeeded in picking the locks of his shackles with his toothpick, the 
tale proceeds :— 
| “There go the darbies,—ha, ha, ha!” exclaimed Hagart, bursting into a 
| Sardonic, but, at the same time, suppressed laugh, as the manacles rolled from 
| his hands and feet, and fell clattering on the floor. “ Driz my kemesa! The 
| iron was never welded that could fawny my famms ; nor the stone-jug careen¢ d 
that could hold David Hagart! Rusty Rob, the dubsman, will be here in the 
| faking of a cly and if I don’t sprinkle his nobsarse for him, may I never queer 
a darky again, and patter with a dry gob at the harmanbeck !” ‘ 
| With these consoling reflections Hagart now set about providing himself 
with the means of escape. In about a quarter of an hour it would be time for 
| the jailor to pay him his matutinal visit, to see that all was right, and to supply 
him with his daily refection of brown bread, and the purest sprmg water. ‘The 
furniture, as is usual in apartments of this kind, was somewhat scanty Nothing 
superfluous was permitted to interfere with the square of ten feet by twelve, 
which was allowed to cach prisoner for his private apartment The bedstead 


consisted of a slab of granite, built into the wall with all the masonic 
skill which the neighbourhood afforded ; and the gid economy of the Prison 
| Board enjoins d that it should serve gentlemen under restraint both for table 
| and chairs. Hagart therefore felt himself rather at a loss for a missile to arm 


himself with against the arrival of his jailor, whom, as his language has already 
intimated to the with considerable warmth. He 


reader, he meant to receive 





. | searched every cranny and crev of his cell, im hopes to find a stick or bar, 
intervals uttering s« Is ntelligible ¢ } } 1 “th t ” 1: Sc | : -ottave ornce Dev | r y crann) I . 
hit ob 8 — ao S unmtelli gible o the man, who, in the belief | 4"¢ the things ' removec Scene—a = om na cottage n in Vevon, or | which it is well known that jailors are cor stantly in the habit of leaving ina 
s rs ‘ —_— ‘mT e . » of . ‘ " 4 ‘ 5 ie —.T SS As = wae “ F I | I | . . 
H ail en drunk, had her conveyed to one of the police offices on a hurley any other romantic shire ;—Timce—Twilight ;—Dramatis persone—A hand- | prisoner's way. But the recent scarcity of firewood had compelled Rusty Rob 
oq condition being at once evident there, she was forthwith conducted to | Some man, with that pale and engaging style of face which a love of literature | to turn every stray piece of timber to account ; and our hero’s search was 
the hospital, and the matron sent to me to let me know it was my turn to have | and dissipation is well known to communicate, and you will be prepared to en- | fruitless 
the case. eo ? . , » amiole af | Iruities , f 
Cin entenion 22 i ' ter fully into the spirit of The wileetes were slid .pidly away. Something must be don He 
ente 7 > we > aa ’ " seen. : . serTVarTrarce - i . ‘ 
all - Chay “ w - pe — she was asleep, and turning on the gas, I EVENING soreng upon his bed, whic! s immediately under the window, and seizing 
OOKINg a : oO vere Ss t < . . I S I ~ “ 
beautiful w : wen : pescntage on fixed oh = spot. She was a most Open the lattice, Mary! Let the breeze, one of the iron bars of the grating, attempted to wrench it from its socket. It 
oman. Not eve » wan and : i, ; , sal , . ’ ' at 
ties to be xpected fi he wrth en aa oye ook, nor the other peculiari- With its soft voice, whisper into the room, was a noble thing to see the Herculean efforts which he made to dislodge it, 
23 cle ors é P 16 te "Os “Ve - . . ty t *Tt} 
of her oe rdi “vs ee mag ere arise dies ge rape conceal even a trait And let me hear the rustling of the trees, and the purpose hi | in view lent a moral dignity to his exertions. It was a 
, aordinar yeliness ras a style y ; f ; ttr » of av 
soaks as y loveliness. And it was a style of beauty, too, I had not And scent the closing floweret’s rich perfume human being struggling 1 eedom—freedom, the attribute of the savage, the 
She lay in at . \ slum h } : hanks, Mary! There! I feel it fan my cheek ; | terror of the despot! In vain he tugged and tore, till the blood sprung from 
: ay in a tranquil slumber, w ‘r fac ; r : : . th. he @ 3 W aS 
laid = the bed ~ the The me Preheat age d toward me, and one arm O blessed breeze, and stirring through my hair, his fingers. and he was, in the romantic language of Miss Wilhelmina Skeggs, 
; -clothes. e clean c:% hie Y » had hastily ple ne © 5 5 Pe ‘ 
on her head. w ; t > : 4 , an cap which the nurse hid hastily placed Like her soft fingers, that in childhood’s weak ‘‘all in a muck of sweat At last, when he had almost begun to despair, @ 
sad, was too large a » off; vy hung r nec . fos Sad os ’ ¢ fell wit! 
the s ; antes arge and had come off; it now hung rouad her neck by And helpless hours did bless my evening prayer violent wrenc! red a fragment of stone from the wall, and it fell with a 
© strings, partly confining her beautiful black hair, which how-ver bursting sharp patter « or of the cell 
forth above and below, wantoned in rich curled and wavy masses ll over the Sit by me, Mary! Sce, the silver moon | «Tl do the trick yet, exclaimed Hagart, jumping down from his bed, ahd 
we Her eyes were closed, the large black pupils appearing in a soft shade Hath hung her cresset in the azure high, | picking tone. He weighed it in hand, and then place: forefin- 
through the thin, delicate lids, beneath which their clances of passion or feeling And all the mighty world of stars will soon, enanny by sll MATE Ente of 9 tutte men, A pre ee 
were now sleeping, while the long dark lashes mingled together liks fringes of With their bright blazonry, o’erspread the sky of tee nd will uttl . ole Aes ns sve that giant 
S 5 ‘) 1 ma l v iis i ‘ 
silken filaments. Her skin was soft and velvet-like, beautifully pale, a shade Sit by me, dearest! Here, with none beside, | chap kale with less,” to an incident in Jev H y,with which 
S, ~~ brownish red on each round check, altering in richness of tint with every The servants all, methinks, have gone to bed, | his boyhood’s studic 1 nil 
id = ry she drew. Her lips were of the finest cherry red, and were slightly } These quiet orbs, that o’er us softly glide, With this he seat ar stead aliine wn Gen tin 
, % . 5 i on n t l { guptu l 
us _ Gaclesing an even row of teeth. Methought while I looked, a faint sm Upon our hearts their holy calin shall shed ree hia ghemant : lhis k { to undo the fasten- 
il- played over the m,—yes, It was sO Alas, poor girl, her mind had travelled | Hark ay — ~ sohtincal | that held up } ‘ t whic! + the hich we write. was 
many ale ’ | ark, where trom yonder grove the n itingal that held uy j 
im y eague, and was far away in her own sunnv land ! } > . : . age Fe he wulfied off bi 
My eyes n and | I ours out the passion of her flery heert. called a garter lhro ey e, pulle off s 
; Pac ye ow wandered to the arm that lay on the counterpane. It was beau Trillina her notes all up and down the scale, | stocking by t ; it the top, and t ving it towards the heel m- 
itully shaped ; the hand was so particularly ; it was small and plump, with long Like Grisi in som ery touching part de out. ‘T ! nee 1 poised t to n his hand, and surveyed 
P i can 4 Si 1 ) y 1 g I A 5 ) . j ey} i, ‘ 
tapering fingers, and atiny dimple over the knuckle at the root of each. The | While the grave owl, that in yon 0 fam sits it with a for et ar s é | M the work of a moment. ‘The 
appearance of the hand and elbow at once made it plain to me that they had "Mid a sald a ‘ t stocking, and only paused when it 
never be ~mpl shey a id ruims smouldering in immortal smash, next it was rollir ‘ Oo cin i ily paused when it 
h en emp oyed at any menial labour Anon as I looked. a twitch passed Throws in a casual hoot. that counterfeits had reached - ine os { a it { ible to proceed further This was all 
ever her face as if . , - and t in el Mae —— : ponae ‘ , : : rata 
from internal pain ; it was off, and the same placid expres- The contrabasso of the old Lablache that Hagart desired id now he had to ink of some means of fastenmg the 
} ; 
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He tore a few threads from his bed-cover—twisted them 
into a cord, fastened it round the stocking above the stone, and tied a knot up- 
‘on it. 

“ 'That’s your sort!” he exclaimed, as he saw his task complete, and tried 


stone in its place. 


the balance of his weapon, by aiming two or three playful blows at an imagina- 
jailor, supposed to be reposing on the couch which our hero had for 
the last fifteen weary nights. eee ; 

As every moment brought the jailor nearer to him his excitement grew more 
intense. He tried to divert his attention by whistling “'The Deil among the 
Tailors,” and other popular melodies of ‘the: riod ; but when the mind is 
charged with a fatal purpose such as that which now engrossed his, a national 
air is out of place, and a lillibullero a hollow mockery. Hagart, always 
alive to a feeling of the a in nature and art, felt this to be the case, 
and he gave it up. Scarcely had he done so, when the heavy clank of the jai- 
lor’s shoes sounded along the passage.” 

We omit a good deal of interesting dialogue in the passage between Rusty 
Rob and his wife, which Hagart is supposed to hear, but, as it consists for the 
most part of profane swearing on both sides, the reader, who is partial to this 
species of oral communication, my fill it up from fancy. : 

“The key turned in the lock—the bolt fell. Slowly and heavily the door 
grated on its hinges, for it had not been oiled for three years and two months. 
David is behind it. In his hand he holds the stocking,—the stocking with the 
stone. Thrice has he raised it, and prepared to bring it down upon the jailor’s 
head. But that unsuspecting myrmidon of a sanguinary law had been seized 
at the threshold with a sudden fit of coughing, which delayed his entrance for 
some time, and thrice David’s hand descended to its former place, its purpose 
unaccomplished. At last the pulmonary impediment was removed, and Rusty 
Rob advanced. 

“Tumble up, my kiddy!” he exclaimed, as he stepped beyond the door.— 
Another moment, and he was stretched lifeless and bleeding on the floor. Ha- 
gart’s aim was a sure one,—the stone, fragment of the hardest whin,—and the 
centrifugal action, caused by the intervention of the stocking, made it descend 
with terrific force. Rusty Rob gave a groan. 

* * * * 

“T have queered the beaks, and given the dubsman a_ holiday,” said Ha- 
gart, as he leaped over the hedge into the highroad for Edinburgh and—the 
gallows.” 

To take the taste of this powerful extract out of our reader's mouths, we 
must return to the peotry to Tur Topaz, and there is a freshness and dramatic 
vigour in the following ballad from the Spanish, that give it an admirable fit- 
ness for our purpose. The Editor’s note upon it is as follows :— 

By the kindness of the distinguished author we are enabled to present to our 
readers the following beautiful version of the most beautiful Moorish ballad. 
We understand it to be included in a new highly illustrated edition of “ The 
Spanish Ballads,” which will shortly issue from the press. 


THE BROKEN PITCHER. 
FROM THE SPANISH. BY S. C. SCALPHART, ESQ. 
It was a Moorish maiden was sitting by a well, 
And what the maiden thought of, I cannot, cannot tell, 
When by there rode a valiant knight from the town of Oviedo, 
Alphonzo Guzman was he hight, the Count of Desparedo. 


“Oh, maiden, Moorish maiden! why sitt’st thou by the spring? 
Say, cost thou seek a lover, or any other thing ! 

Why gazest thou upon me, with eyes so large and wide, 

And wherefore doth the pitcher lie broken by thy side !” 


“‘T do not seek a lover, thou Christian knight so gay, 
Because an article like that hath never come my way ; 
And why I gaze upon you, I cannot, cannot tell, 
Except that in your iron hose you look uncommon swell. 


“‘ My pitcher it is broken, and this the reason is, 

A shepherd came behind me, and tried to snatch a kiss ; 

I would not stand his nonsense, so ne’er a word I spoke, 

But scored him on the costard, and so the jug was broke. 


“My uncle, the Aleayde,—he waits for me at home, 

And will not take his tumbler, until Zorayda come. 

{ cannot bring him water,—the pitcher is in pieces— 

And so I’m sure to catch it, *cos he wallops all his nieces.” 


«‘Oh maiden, Moorish maiden! wilt thou be ruled by me? 
So wipe thine eyes, and rosy lips, and give me kisses three, 
And Ill give thee my helmet, thou kind and courteous lady, 
To carry home the water to thy uncle the Alcayde.” 


He lighted down from off his steed—he tied him to a tree— 
He bowed him to the maiden, and took his kisses three : 
“'To wrong thee, sweet Zorayda, | swear would be a sin!” 


He knelt him at the fountain, and dipped his helmet in. 


Uprose the Moorish maiden—behind the knight she steals, 

And caught Alphonzo Guzman up tightly by the heels, 

She tipped him in and held him down beneath the bubbling water, 
‘* Now, take thou that for venturing to kiss Al Hamet’s daughter !” 


A Christian maid is weeping in the town of Oviedo, 

She waits the coming of her love, the Count of Desparedo. 
T pray you all in charity, that you will never tell, 

How he met the Moorish maiden beside the lonely well. 


With this beautiful specimen of the Spanish lyrical muse we must close our 
poetical extracts ; for we feel we have not done justice to the prose contribu- 
tors to Tue Topaz, in allowing them to wait so long outside. And even now 
we are at a loss on which to fix, for we have only left ourselves room fer one 

cimen. Professor Buckland must forgive us for not quoting his “ Pre- 
Ademite Field Sports, ora Day's Shooting among the Megatheria! Mr. 
Jerrold, be not wroth with us, for that we pass over your “Jeremy Snout, The 
Man that Blew his Nose.” You have our best wishes, Mr. Samuel Warren ; 
but your * Shilling a Day,” though full of the most diverting technicalities, is 
too long for us. Your, ‘“ Amiable Assassin, or the Bloody Nose, a Tale of 
Lambeth Marsh,” Mr. Fitzball, would add to any reputation but your own. 
‘The interest, however, is of too harrowing a nature for our pages ; and we be- 
lieve we shall at once gratify the public more, and illustrate the characteristics 
of Annual Tales better, by printing 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. BY THOMAS PIERCE PEWK. 
Captain of the barge Swiftsure, Union Canal. 

We were in the midst of the storm-tossed Atlantic. A heavy simoom, blow- 
ing N.E. by S. brought in the huge tropical billows mast-high from the Gulf 
of Labrador, and seale old ocean, roaring in its fury, from its unfathomable 
depths. No moon was visible among the hurricane rack of the sky—even the 
pole-star, sole magnet of the mariner’s path, was hurled in the murky obscuri- 
ty of the tempest ; nor was it possible to see which way the ship was steering, 
except by the long track of livid flame which followed in the wake of the bow, 
or when, at times, some huge leviathan leapt up from the water beside us, and 
descending with the vehemence of a rock hurled from heaven,drove up a show- 
er of aquatic splinters, like a burst of liquid lava from the sea. All the sails 
which usually decorated the majestic masts of H. M. 8. Syncope, (a real 79 
of the old Trafalgar build, teak-built, and copper-fastened,) were reefed tightly 
up, with the exception of the main-sail, the spritsail, the mizzen-boom sail, and 
a few others of minor consequence. Everything was cleared away—halyards, 
hencoop, and binnacle, had been taken down below, to prevent accidents; and 
the whole of the crew, along with the marines and boarders, piped to their 
hammocks. No one remained upon deck except the steersman, as usual lash- 
ed to the helm; Josh. Junk, the first bos’un ; and the author of this narrative, 
who was then a midshipman on board the vessel,commanded by his uncle, Com- 
modore Sir Peregrine Pendant. ’ 

“ Skewer my timbers!” exclaimed Mr. Junk, staggering from one side of 
the deck to the other, as an enormous wave struck us on the leeside. and very 
nearly unshipped the capstan. ‘“Skewer my timbers, if this a’n’t enough to 
pat an admuiral’s pipe out! Why, Master Tom, d’ye see, its growing altoge- 
ther more and more darkerer; and if it a’n't clearer by twelve bells. we'll be 
‘obligated to drop anchor, which a’n’t by no means so ‘pleasant with a heavy 
swell like this, running at nineteen knots an hour in the middle of the wide At- 
lantic. How’s her head, boy?” , 

“North by south it is, sir,” replied the steersman. 

‘Keep her seven points more to the west, you lubber! 
ing, when there’s a wet sheet and a flowing sea. 
‘her hard abaft, and she’ll go slick before the wind, 
pound of butter. Halloo, Master Tom, are 
ings already—you a’n’t sick, are you? 
basin '” 


ub Always get an off- 
Phat’s right, Jem! Hold 
like a hot knife through a 
you holding on by the seat rail- 
Shall I tell the steward to fetch a 


“No, no, Josh,” I replied, “ ‘tis nothing—merely a temporary qualm. But 
tell me—do you really apprehend any danger! If so, would it not be p 
to call up the commodore, and hang out the dead-lights ?” 

“ Why, Master Tom,” replied the bos’un, turning his quid, “ them ere’s ke- 
vestions as I can’t answer. ‘Cos, first—there’s no knowing what danger is 
till it comes ; secondly, it’s as much as my place is worth to disturb old Fire- 


and-Faggots—axing your pardon for the liberty—afore he finished his gtog with 


prudent 





the mates below ; and thirdly, its no use hanging out the dead-lights, ’o0s we're 
entirely out of oil.” q 

“« Gracious heavens !” cried I,“ and suppose any other ship should be'in the 
same latitude ?” : 
“Then,” said the bos’un with all imaginable coolness, “I reckon it would 
be a case of bump. Oak varsus teak, as the law-wers say, and Davy Jones 
take the weakest.—But hitch my trowsers! what's that ?” 

As the non-commissioned officer spoke, a bright flash was seen to the 
seaward immediately a-head of our vessel. It was too bright, too intense to pro- 
ceed from any meteoric phenomena, such as sometimes are witnessed in those 
tropical climates, and the sullen report which immediately followed, indicated 
too clearly that it proceeded from some vessel in the vicinity. 

“A first-rater, by jin o'” said Mr. Junk, “ and in distress. Hold my teles- 
cope, Master Tom, till I go below and turn out the watch,’’——but that instant 
his course was arrested. 

Scarce a second had elapsed after the sound of the discharge reverberated 
through our rigging, when, only a hawser’s distance from our a. a phos- 
phoric light seemed to rise from the bosom of the shadowy deep. It hung up- 
on the hull, the binnacle, the masts, the yards of a prodigious ship, pierced ap- 
parently for three tier of guns, which, with every sail set, bore down ecovie 
onus. One moment more, and collision was inevitable, but Junk, with i} 
gious presence of mind, sprang to the helm, snatched the wheel from the hands 
of the petrified steersman, and luffed with almost supernatural force. Like a 
well-trained courser who obeys the rein, our noble ship instantly yielded to the 
impulse, and bore up a-lee, whilst the stranger camé hissing up, and shot past 
us so close, that I could distinctly mark each lineament of the pale countenan- 
ces of the crew as they stood clustered upon the rigging,and even read,so power- 
ful was that strange, mysterious light, the words painted within her sides,— 
“THOSE WHO GO ABAFT THE BINNACLE PAY Capin Fare!” On, on she 
drove,—a lambent coruscation, cleaving the black billows of the Atlantic main, 
about to vanish amidst the deep darkness of the night. 

“That was a near shave, anyhow,” said Mr. Junk, relinquishing the wheel, 
‘but we must know something more of that saucy clipper,” and catching up a 
speaking-trumpet, he hailed,— 

‘“* Ship, ahoy !” 

‘* Ship yourself!” was the response. 

“* What’s your name !” 

‘** What’s yours !”’ 

“ Syncope,—Britannic Majesty’s seventy-nine,—for Trinidad.” 

“Yung fraw,—merchant-ship, for Rotterdam.” 

“ What cargo?” 

“Soap!” was the reply. “ How are you off for it? Ha! ha!” 

A peal of diabolic laughter rolled across the deep, mingled with the rushing 
of the waves and the whistling of the winds. Another flash,—another report, 
—and the meteor light sunk as noiselessly as it had arisen into the bosom of 
‘the watery surge. At that moment the moon burst out from behind a cloud, 
clear and queenlike, illuminating the ocean for miles. We rushed to the stern 
and looked back. In vain! no vestige of a ship was there—we were alone up- 
on the warring waters ! 

‘* By the Lord Harry !” said the bos’un, dropping the trumpet,— as sure as 
my name’s Josh. Junk, that ‘ere was the Fryinc Durcuman!” = * * 

That night we were SWAMPED AT SEA! 

(a en fn 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine.—{ Concluded. } 

A memorable change was about to take place ; the age of persecution rapid- 
ly approached to its close ; and a period of unexampled prosperity was to fol- 
low this reign of individual wretchedness and national misfortune. Popery 
was to perish—Protestantism was to revive, and in its more purified and power- 
ful state to bring blessings in its train. It is well worth our observation to re- 
mark the simple but strong preparative which provided for this great change. 
Elizabeth might have been Protestant without being the Queen of Protestant- 
ism ; but it was the will of Providence that she should have a personal expe- 
rience of the sufferings which bigotry inflicts upon a nation, that she should be 
taught a horror of Romish tyranny by her own sufferings, and not less taught 
the value of cultivating the national affections by their share in her own pre- 
servation. Mary, childless, sanguinary in her nature, and conscious that she 
was hated by the people, entertained the keenest jealousy towards her probable 
successor—Elizabeth. The insurrection under Sir Thomas Wyatt envenomed 
her malignity, and under the pretence of implication in the plot, an order was 
dispatched to commit Elizabeth instantly to the Tower. It was executed with 
the utmost severity. Three of the council were sent by the queen to Ash- 
bridge to bring the princess with a strong guard to London. They arrived at 
ten o'clock at night ; and, though the princess had retired to rest, they insisted 
on forcing their way to her, and told her that it was the queen’s command she 
should be taken to London, alive or dead. She was then removed to White- 
hall, where she was kept in close confinement for a fortnight ; and on the Friday 
before Palm Sunday, Gardner, the bloody bishop of Winchester, with nineteen 
of the council, came to charge her with a share in Wyatt's conspiracy, and to 
announce her committal to the Tower. Notwithstanding her most solemn pro- 
testations of innocence, she was conveyed there—her committal being delayed 
till Palm Sunday, through fear of awakening the discontent of the citizens ; 
and when they were gone to church, the princess was conveyed privately down 
the Thames. A committal to the Tower in those days was in general only a 
preliminay to the scaffold ; and Elizabeth’s sense of her situation may be judged 
from her resistance to every step of this cruel proceeding. She first required 
permission to write to the qneen, remonstrating against being sent to this place 
of death, which she justly termed a place more wanted for a false traitor than 
a true subject. After denying the charges against her, she solicited an oppor- 
tunity for defence before the Queen. ‘“ Thumbly beseech your Majesty to let 
me answer before yourself, and not suffer me to trust to your councillors ; yea, 
and that before I go to the ‘Tower, if it be possible ; or, if not, before I be 
further condemned. Howbeit, I trust assuredly, that your Highness will give 
me leave to do it after I go, that thus I may not be shamefully cried out as I 
shall be, and without cause.” é 
On her conveyance to the Tower, she exhibited the high spirit of her nature. 
As the barge was about to enter at the Traitor’s Gate, the princess refused to 
be conveyed in by that ignominious entrance ; but one of the lords who escort- 
ed her threatening to use force, she planted her foot on the stairs, and said 
aloud, “* Here landeth as true a subject, being a prisoner, as ever landed at these 
stairs, and before God I speak it, having none other friends but thee.” As the 
train went a little onward, Elizabeth suddenly sat down upon a stone, and the 
lieutenant of the ‘Tower urging her to rise, she refused, saying “ Better to sit 
here than in a worse place, for God knoweth, and not I, whither you will bring 
me.” These were words of agony, and coming from such a mind, were evident- 
ly spoken in expectation of death ; but the high heart was not extinguished ; 
seeing her gentleman usher burst into tears, she remonstrated with him on his 
dejection, saying, that “ she had taken him to be her comforter,” and desiring 
him not to depress her, “since she knew her truth to be such that no man 
should have cause to weep for her.” 

In the Tower she was rigidly confined. Mass—though her known abhor- 
rence—was constantly performed in her chamber. For some time she was 
not permitted to pass the threshold of her room ; and when, subsequently, she 
was allowed to take exercise, she was constantly attended by the lieutenant 
and a guard. During this painful period, Elizabeth was frequently examined 
by the Lords of the Council ; and though every effort was made to involve 
her in the charge of conspiracy, such was the steadiness of her defence, that 
no charge could be substantiated. At length Wyatt's dying declaration of her 
perfect innocence took away all pretexts for further severities ; yet she was 
kept in confinement for a month after, and then removed to Woodstock. 

It is impossible to doubt that this bitter period of her life had a powerful ef- 
fect upon this great and high spirited sovereign in after-days. The merciless 
executions of the reign of popery, unquestionably must have alienated the peo- 
ple from a religion which ruled by the dreadful instrumentality of the sword 
and stake. But the personal suffering, the presence of the torturers, the hope 
deferred, and the sight of the narrow space between the dungeon and the scaf- 
fold were lessons which could not be forgotten by Elizabeth when the question 
came whether she was to choose protestantism or popery for the religion of 
herself and her people. From her first day to her last, she never wavered 

Mary's death, on the 17th of November 1558, a day memorable for the joy 
which it spread over the whole kingdom, was followed by the triumphant entry 
of Elizabeth into the Tower. With what feelings must she have found herself 
there a sovereign! Her first act there was to throw herself on her knees in 
gratitude to Heaven. Her passage into the city was most remarkable ; not 


ception of the Bible, when offered in the course of the pageant, gave of her 
adherence to the Reformation. But the queen’s protestantism rendered her so 
obnoxious to a powerful party in the country, that her life was constantly ex- 
posed to peril—a peril still more decided, after the publication of the atrocious 
papal bull, declaring her to have forfeited her kingdom. The fierce inflamma- 
tion of the popish seminaries on the continent then poured forth individuals 
pledged to put the queen to death. On detection, they declared themselves 
martyrs, but they were hung as traitors : they professed that they died for re- 
ligion ; but the law punished them as, what they were, candidates for re- 
gicide. 

The last personages of note imprisoned in this reign, were the celebrated 
Earl of Essex and the Lord Southampton. Essex possessed singular gifts of 





nature and fortune—handsome, clever, and brave, he wanted nothing but self- 


merely from the rejoicings of the citizens, but from the evidence which her re- | 


January 8, 


control to have made himself one of the first men of his remarkable time. But 
his haughtiness in Ireland, his self-conceit in England, and the personal vanity, 
which tempted him to look upon Elizabeth as the slave of his captivations, 
threw him helpless into the hands of his enemies. After an insurrection so 
feeble as to make him ridiculous, yet so glaring as to make him unquestionably 
criminal, the partiality of the queen gave way to the fears of her council, and 
the unfortunate earl, who had entreated that he might die without the exposure 
of a public execution, was led to the scaffold on Tower Hill, on Ash-Wednes- 
day, Pekenaty the 25th, 1601. He was hebited with the costliness for which 
he had been distinguished—in a gown of black velvet over a satin suit. He 
died calmly, declaring himself a firm believer in the faith of protestantism. His 
death became him more than his life, and his scaffold still gives the moral of 
great opportunities thrown away, and fine faculties rendered useless by exorbi- 
tant vanity. : 

The accession of James I. in 1603 saw a still more distinguished victim im- 
mured within those disastrous walls,—the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh. 
After a long imprisonment he was released, but released only to perish. The 
failure of his expedition to Guiana, and the remonstrances of Spain, threw this 
brilliant soldier, sailor, adventurer, and philosopher, into the Tower once more, 
and in 1618 he was put to death by a cruelty which still stains the recollection 
of James. In 1621, two remarkable men were confined in the Tower at the 
same period—the great Lord Bacon, charged with corruption, and Sir Edward 
Coke, obnoxious to the crown for the resolution which he displayed in defence 
of the privileges of the Commons. In the same year another committal was 
made, which might be adopted with advantage in later times. It was the com- 
mittal of the Earl of Arundel for insult, in a debate, to Lord Spenser. By a 
curious coincidence with the holder of the title in our time, the Lord Spenser 
of the seventeenth century was devoted to agriculture, a taste which probably 
brought on him some scorn from the more aristocratic families. ‘To some 
casual remarks by Lord Spenser on the ancestors of Lord Arundel, the latter 
contemptuously replied, “ My Lord, when those you speak of were doing, your 
ancestors were keeping sheep.” Lord Spencer’s answer was sharper still,— 
“ True, my lord, but when my ancestors were scone sheep, yours were plot- 
ting treason.” A hot dispute followed, when Arundel, as having given the first 
provocation, was ordered by the House to apologise, which he refusing, was 
sent by the peers to the Tower, from which, however, he was speedily liberated 
on making the apology. The Gunpowder Plot, in 1605, again filled the dun- 
geons. 

The Tower, in every reign, seems to have acted the part of a sort of stage 
existence to all the leading men of the country in succession. The Earl of 
Oxford was committed for objecting to the marriage treaty of Charles with the 








Infanta. The Earl of Bristol, Ambassador to Spain, followed him on the same 
grounds. The Earl of Middlesex, lord treasurer, followed in turn. The reign 


of Charles began with committals, but even those showed a coming change in 
the political aspect of the country. The king, indignant at the persecution of 
the Boke of Buckingham by the Commons, committed Sir Dudley Digges, and 
Sir John Elliot, who had been active in the impeachment. The Commons de- 
manded their liberation, and the king was forced to comply ; the first practical 
evidence that the Commons were rising into strength, and that the Throne was 
about to be shorne of its supremacy. This dispute was the source of a despe- 
rate deed, which for a while startled the whole kingdom, the assassination of 
the Duke by Felton. On the private examination of the murderer, he declared 
that he had resolved on the act by no suggestion or temptation of any man, but 
by reading the “* Remonstrance of Parliament,” which he regarded as his suf- 
ficient warrant for killing the Duke. Later discoveries of correspondence show 
him to have been merely a bold enthusiast, heated into the belief that it was 
his duty to rid the kingdom of a powerful profligate, who was capable of mis- 
leading the kingdom. Felton’s only requests to the monarch were, that he 
might be allowed to wear sackcloth, to sprinkle ashes on his head, and to carry 
a halter round his neck, in penitence for shedding the blood of a man so unpre- 
pared to die. But frantic as this shows him, he had the sense to make a me- 
morable remark, which produced perhaps the most effective reform that a single 
observation ever effected. On being told by Lord Dorset, that, unless he gave 
up his instigators or his accomplices, confession would be forced from him by 
the torture, he turned to the Lords of Council, and, after declaring that he was 
altogether without associates, he said—** Yet this I must tell you, that, if I be 
put upon the rack, I will accuse you, my Lord Dorset, and none but yourself.” 
rhe strong light in which this answer put the absy vdity of expecting truth from 
terror, or any hesitation in the means of escaping from intolerable agony, in- 
stantly showed the imperfection of torture as an instrument of justice. Its use 
immediately passed away, and the rack was abolished first by custom, and after- 
wards by law. Felton was imprisoned in the Tower, and taken for trial to 
Westmmster. He there boldly pleaded guilty ; but, with a mixture of his 
former fanaticism, he held up his arm, and desired, that when he came to the 
scaffold that arm, which had shed the Duke’s blood, should be cut off first. He 
was hung at I'yburn, and gibbeted at Portsmouth, where he had committed the 
murder. 

But terrible times were at hand, and the Tower became the scene of many a 
last struggle of noble lives. In January 1640, the Earl of Strafford was im 
peached at the bar of the Lords by Pym, and, after a defence distinguished for 
talent an dignity, during a trial of seventeen days, was committed to the Tower, 
from which he came only to die, May 12, 1641. In his last hours he spoke 
three sentences, which mark at once the depth of his feelings, the steadiness of 
his courage, and the foresight of his understanding. On hearing of the King's 
assent to his death, the Earl exclaimed, in melancholy contempt for the misera- 
bie weakness that could have thus signed his fate—* Put not your trust in 
princes, nor in the sons of men, for in them is no salvation.” ~When the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, fearful that the populace, who had been studiously inflam- 
ed against this gallant nobleman, would tear him in pieces on the way to the 
scaflold, wished him to go in a carriage, Strafford refused, saying—*I dare 
look death in the face, and I trust I can the people.” When he stood on the 
scaffold, he told the multitude, “ That the reform which began in blood would 
disappoint their expectations.” Then declaring his adherence to the Church of 
England, his fidelity to the king, and his good wishes for the country, he laid 
his head on the block, and perished. Archbishop Laud, the primate, was com- 
mitted to the Tower in September 1640; and the government of the fortress 
becoming now an object of great interest to the Parliament, the king’s governor 
was forced to give it up, and it became virtually the fortress of that Rens of 
Commons which now governed the government, and which was preparing to 
abolish the monarchy. The Church had now become the great object of attack, 
as the bulwark of the throne : and, on the 30th of December 1641, twelve bish- 
ops were at once committed to the Tower. In the February of next year, they 
were admitted to bail by the Lords ; but the Commons were now masters of the 
Lords, and on their rebukes the unfortunate prelates were again committed, and 
remained in durance for a twelvemonth longer. Even they were more lucky 
than the Bishop of Ely, whose committal had followed theirs, and who was left 
in prison eighteen years without a trial, and almost without a charge. 

Even in our own day, it may be usefui to us to see the workings of a democ- 
racy two hundred years ago. After a two years’ imprisonment the primate was 
brought to trial ; but the utter emptiness of all the charges was so palpable, that 
nothing but popular rage or judicial servility could have condemned him. How- 
ever, the dexterity of the Commons’ lawyer was able to manage this. “Though,” 
said Sergeant Wilde, “no one separate crime of the archbishop does amount to 
treason or felony, we do contend that all his misdemeanours put together by 
way of accumulation, do make many grand treasons”—an intolerable stretch of 
tyranny which Herne, the archbishop’s counsel, happily ridiculed by saying, “ I 
crave your mercy, good Mr. Sergeant, but I never understood before that two 
hundred couple of black rabbits make a black horse.” Laud, after a trial mis- 
erably protracted through eight months, was attainted of high treason by the 
Commons ; and though nothing could confessedly be more futile than the ‘accu- 
sations, or more contrary to law than the sentence, this learned and innocent 
| man, the first prelate of the church, and the first subject of the throne, was be- 

headed on Tower Hill, January 10, 1644. 
| In those days of terror no public man could feel himself in safety for a day. 
| Even the crafty General Mouk, afterwards Duke of Albemarle, who was dexte- 
| rous enough to bewilder the nation, was not sufficiently crafty to escape the 
Commons. They threw Aim into the Tower, where he remained a prisoner for 
three years, in every one of which he must have expected to be led to the block - 
and he was finally released only by taking a commission under the Commons. - 

Nothing escaped the grasp of this furious democracy. The king’s general, 
the Marquis of Winchester, was lodged in the Tower ; the next seizure was of 
the Lord Mayor of London, the Recorder, three of the Aldermen, and several of 
the citizens who had made some objection to the robberies of the Commonwealth 
troopers. The last effort of the royal fortunes, the unhappy battle of Worcester 
in 1651, threw the chiefs of the routed army, the Marquis of Worcester, the Earls 
of Crawford, Lauderdale, and others, into the dungeon. 

But the scale was now weighing down on the royal side, and the rebels were 
forced to feel the retaliation due to blood and rapine. The judges who had 
tried Charles, the Council who had impeached him, and every man who had a 
share in shedding the royal blood,were all driven to flight,or thrown into the Tow- 
er. Excepting those who were the declared murderers of the king, nearly all the 
prisoners were subsequently liberated. From the Tower, Charles proceeded 
in pomp to Westminster, in April 1661. ‘This procession is mentioned, merely 
from its being the last that ever took place from this ominous spot ; but it was 
also one of the most sumptuous. While making his royal residence in the 
Tower for some days before, Charles recruited the shattered ranks of his nobi- 
lity and knighthood, by a creation of Earls, Barons, and no less than sixty- 
eight Knights of the Bath, who, with their esquires, made a showy of the 
procession, the knights habited in “ mantles and surcoats of red valfeta, with 
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buttons and tassels of silk and gold, and white hats and plumes :” such is the 
description of the chronicler. But the pageant itself more than equalled the 
old celebrations. ‘The popular disgust for the democracy was so great, and the 
feeling of national good fortune in getting rid of that dreadful period of robbe- 
ry, tyranny, and bloodshed, was so exulting and universal, that the whole city 
was unbounded in its demonstrations of rejoicing at the return of monarchy. 
Triumphal arches were erected in every quarter, pageants and drarnatic spec- 
tacles displayed, the houses hung with decorations, to such an extent of costli- 
ness and splendour, that we are told, in the language of the time, “ even the 
vaunting French corfessed the pomps of the late marriage with the Infanta of 
Spain, at their mistress’s entrance into Paris, to be inferior in taste, gallantry, 
and riches, to this most glorious cavalcade from the Tower.” 

But there was one melancholy example in the reign of the indolent and 
showy monarch, the death of Lord Russell. The trial of this noble sufferer is 
familiar matter of history ; but there can be no doubt that he died by the jnst 
sentence of the law. He had unquestionably stooped to be a conspirator, and 
his connexion with treason at home, and intrigues abroad, justly brought him 
within sight of the scaffold. Yet his cause was excellent ; his misfortune was 
the weakness of understanding which borrowed lawless means for meritorious 
objects. Charles would have shown himself more merciful if he had pardoned 
Russell. He would have also shown himself wiser, for the popular sorrow for 
the execution of this rash but sincere victim of the popular ecatse, extinguished 
every trace of public value for the monarch ; Russell’s meinory fell heavy on 
the head of James; and his blood was among the powerful impeachments 
which drove cut the Stuart dynasty. Blood will have blood. Charles died 
within a year, and the first victim of the next reign was his own son. 

The death of Charles in 1684 made the nation feel the formidable difference 
between an indolen sovereign and a busy tyrant. But the first blow fell on 
the unhappy Duke of Monmouth, an object of the king’s jealousy for his fa- 
vouritism with Charles, and ef alarm for his popularity with the nation. After 
the battle of Sedgemoor, in July 1685, he was committed to the Tower. On 
the 15th, in two days after his committal, he was led to the scaffold, the bill of 
attainder precluding the necessity of a formal trial. He had humbled himself 
before the king ; but the savage spirit of the monarch was not to be softened by 
the nearness of his relationship. James had once insultingly told a prisoner, 
‘that it was in his power to forgive.” ‘The bold and true answer was “ Yes, 
but it is not in your nature.” 

The death of Monmouth was manly. After answering the charges of high 
treason cruelly pressed on him, while the block was before his eyes, he turned 
to the headsman, and desired him “to perform his office better than he had 
done it for Lord Russell.” He took up the axe, and remarked “ that it was 
not sharp enough.”’ Being assured that it was, he laid down his head. A me- 
lancholy incident gave adcitional obnoxiousness to this act of the hard-hearted 
and malignant James. ‘The executioner, probably intimidated by the rank of 
the victim,struck an erring blow ; andthe unhappy duke lifted up his eyes, and 
gave him a look as if to reproach him. After two more attempts equally in- 
complete, the man flung down the axe, exclaiming, that it was beyond his 
power. But being compelled by the sheriffs to strike again two more blows, 
he finally effected the decapitation. 

But the period was at hand when England was to be no longer burdened 
with the double weight of bigotry and tyranny. In 1688 the royal “ Declara- 
tion of Indulgence,” an act which under the pretext of giving liberty to the 
dissenters, was, in fact, an authentication of popery, and a subversion of the 
Church of England, awoke the whole nation to a sense of the public danger. 
The king, with the infatuation which prepared him for ruin, haughtily insisted 
that the suicidal manifesto should be read by the clergy in their churches. The 
seven bishops, who carried up the appeal of the Establishment to the throne, 
were taunted by the king as traitors, and committed to the Tower. The truth 
of the proverb, ‘ that those whom Providence means to destroy, it first makes 
mad,” was never more fully realized. ‘The terror first, and then the indigna- 
tion of the whole city, had no effect upon James ; the shouts of applause, and 
the prayers which ran from the thousands who crowded the river side, as the 


bishops passed to the ‘Tower, were disregarded ; the rejoicings of the country | 


on their acquittai, and even the acclamations of the army, had no power to open 
the king’s eyes to the gulf at his feet. But his ruin now hastened on, hour by 


hour ; and, in December of the same year, he fled from England never to re- | 


turn. The Tower now received one in whose seizure the nation rejoiced 
scarcely less than in the king’s ignominious exile ; this was the atrocious and 
murderous Judge Jefferies. He had been arrested in Wapping, in the attempt 
to escape to France, after being saved with difficulty from the hands of the 
multitude, who would have torn him in pieces ; the villain was sent to the dun- 
geon which he had so often contributed to fill with men incomparably more _in- 
nocent. There he remained in confinement until he died, as it was said, of ex- 
cessive drinking. 

The attempts of the Stuarts to raise conspiracies for their restoration, dis- 
turbed the early years of William’s government, and added largely to the un- 
happy records of the ‘Tower. 
on the charge of a correspondence with the exiles. In 1712, .the celebrated 
Sir Robert Walpole, late Secretary at War, was committed for a breach of 
trust in a contragt for forage ; a charge which originated in party violence, and 
which did not afterwards prevent his rising to the Premiership. In 1715, a pe- 
nod of great anxiety, the Earl of Oxford, Earl Powis, and Sir William Wind- 


ham, one of the most celebrated speakers in Parliament, were all committed on | 


acharge of correspondence with the Pretender. The unfortunate Earl of 
Derwentwater and Lord Kenmure were beheaded on ‘Tower Hill, for sharing 
in the Scottish insurrection of 1715 
the Pretender fell heavily upon men of rank; and Atterbury, bishop of Roch- 
ester, one of the most eloquent preachers and accomplished scholars of the 
age, the Earl of Orrery, Lords North and Grey, were committed on the charge 
of an intention to seize the Tower, and raise an insurrection 


in favour of the 
Stuarts. 


The unhappy attempt of 1745, which closed the efforts of this sin- 
gular and unaccountable interest in the fortunes of a family who had involved 
Scotland, no less than England, in suffering, brought the severities of the law 
on many gallant and high-born men. ‘The romantic loyalty of the Scots was 
repaid by the ‘Tower ; and the Earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie,the Marquis 
of Tullibardine, the Lords Balmerino and Lovat, Sir John Douglas, Charles 
Ratcliff, the younger brother of Lord Derwentwater, and William Murray, were 
immured ; Kilmarnock and Balmerino were beheaded on Tower Hill in August 
1746, Ratclitf in the December following, and old Lovat in March of the fol- 
lowing year. Though throughout his earlier career he had exhibited every 
contemptible quality, he died with firmness. professed to be a sufferer for the 
popular cause, quoted Horace on the glory of perishing for our country, and 
submitted to the blow which put an end to his hopes, at eighty, of being a 
duke, the true motive of his absurd rebellion. 


These were the last executions 
which ever took place on ‘Tower Hill. 


; Subsequently the committals have been 
few, and of persons either insignificant, or charged with insignificant offences ; 
and it is to be presumed that its use as a state prison is at an end 

The armoury, which has just been burned down, was the largest build- 
ing in the Tower—345 fect long, by 60 deep; it was commenced in the 
reign of James II., and finished in the reign of William and Ma- 
ry. It was. three high, and contained a vast quantity of mi- 
htary stores, always prepared for immediate service. Jts front was stately, and 
it had a pediment carved by Gibbons, which we believe has been saved. The 
ground floor contained artillery ; the first floor muskets to the amount of near- 
ly 200,000, ranged in figures of stars, and in other forms, which exhibited re- 
markable ingenuity ; and the upper floor was filled with lighter materials of 
camp equippage. Some of the heavy guns are saved, others half melted, the 
muskets are almost wholly destroyed. The White Tower, long assigned to 
the keeping of the records, and most injudiciously at the same time turned into 
a gunpowder store, has remained untouched, though a shift of the wind would 
have mevitably involved it in the general ruin. \t is to be hoped that the nar- 
rowness of the escape will teach more wisdom in iuture, and that it will cease 
to be a deposit of either the records or the powder. The horse armoury would 
probably have been the cause of the greatest regret f it had perished ; for its 
contents would have been altogether beyond the powe: of reparation—contain- 
ing as it does the arms (and armour) of some of the chie‘ historic characters of 
England. 


stories 


So late as the year 1826, it was scarcely more than a vulgar show, 
demonstrating the most extraordinary ignorance in its compilers, mingling the 
armour of difierent ages on the same person, and confusing *very recollection 
of history. But at that period the Government directed a nev arrangement to 
take place, under the inspection of Dr. Meyrick, known by his researches on the 
subject ; and the new hall, a noble apartment, 149 feet long, and 33 wide, was 
erected for the reception of those figures of chivalry. We have ‘here the ar- 
mour of Edward IV., of Henry VI., of Henry VII., Henry VIII, Charles I., 
with the armour of others scarcely less known—Leicester, Essex, Buckingham. 
Statiord, &c. &c But out of twenty-two, the 


ownership of but twelve 
be ascertained 


can 

The preservation of the crown jewels was a matter of great importance from 
their value, and from the necessity of purchasing others if they had been d 
stroyed 


They were also amongst the oldest possessions of the crown, fo 

is scarcely possible to ascertain how far back the first collection began. Son 

of them appeared to have been deposited in the Tower as early as ,1230. B 

those jewels were then of use for other purposes than show 
raise money in the royal necessities, and were frequently sent as pawns roun 
Europe. ‘The mastership of the jewel office thus became an appomtment of ne 
slight importance ; and even so late as the times of Charles Il., after many de 


ductions, the income amounted to £1300 a-year, a sum which, allowing for | Burke was deeply hurt 


the rate of money and living since, would now be at least equal to £2000 


The 


chiei anecdote connected with the jewels, is the attempt of Colonel Blood, in the 


Even the famous John Churchill was imprisoned | 


In 1722, a new conspiracy in favour of | 


They served to | 


She Aion. 


time of Charles II., to carry off the crown. Blood was a disbanded officer of 
the Protectorate, of desperate means, and who was ready for any desperate ac- 
tion. - Nothing is more surprising than that he failed; for the jewels were 
wholely unprotected, their sole guardians being an old man and his wife and 
daughter, with whom one of the captain’s accomplices carried on a flirtation. 
Knocking down the old man, they had seized the crown and orb, and had con- 
trived to escape as far as the outward gate, where horses were ready for them, 
when they were pursued, and, after some resistance, taken. This singular at- 
tempt has been still unexplained ; and it was shrewdly conjectured that Charles 
himself, whose profligacy always kept him poor, and who was never encumber- 
ed with scruples of any kind, was even the principal in the transaction. It was 
remarked as an extraordinary circumstance, that the king insisted on his bein 
brought to Whitehal! to be examined by himself; that Blood behaved with all 
the effrontery of a man secure of pardon ; that he boasted of the robbery ; that 
he boasted of an attempt to carry off, and of course murder, the Duke of Or- 
mond, and even shoot the king himself at Battersea ; but the ruffian could flat- 
ter, for he added, that “* when he had taken his stand among the reeds for that 
purpose, his heart was checked by the awe of majesty.” The suspicion be- 
came stronger still, when the ruffian and all his associates received a royal par- 
don ; and more than this, Blood himself obtained an estate of £500 a-year in 
Ireland, was allowed to remain in close connexion with the court, and even be- 
came a distributor of royal favours. Whether Charles was guilty to the actual 
extent of employing Blood to carry off the crown jewels, must be left in the 
darkness which has so long lain on the act; but nothing can be more no- 
torious than the distresses which stooped him to be a pensioner of France ; or 
than the utter disregard of principle exhibited during his whole reign, whege 
either pleasure or profit was concerned. Blood, by one of those curious tran- 
sitions which sometimes perplex us in human character, subsequently turned 
devotee, and was supposed to have even gone the length of Quakerism ; he 
died in 1680. That he was powerfully and unaccountably protected by Charles, 
was the general feeling of the time ; for when the Duke of Ormond determined 
to prosecute him for the attempt ont his life, and Lord Arlington was sent to ac- 
quaint him with his majesty’s pleasure, that he should not be prosecuted, “ for 
reasons which he was commanded to give him,” the duke contemptuously in- 
terrupted him, with— His majesty’s command was the only reason, and there- 
fore he might spare the rest.” 

Of late years the jewels have been placed in a more conspicuous and yet 
more secure point of view, and have formed an object of increased curiosity. 
The crown worn at the coronation of George IV., is remarkably sumptuous, but 
it has a historic interest independently of its value ; among its jewels is the 
large and beautiful ruby which was worn at Crecy by the Black Prince, and at 
Azincour by Henry V. The value of this superb crown is £150,000, that of 
the queen’s diadem is £111,000, besides those, the collection contains coronals 
and sceptres of all kinds. Onthe whole, the Tower of London is not merely 
the most memorable spot in England, but one of the most memorable in Europe. 
It is unquestionably more connected with the history of the country in which it 
stands than any other public edifice, or group of edifices with that of its res- 
pective country. It is older than the Bastile, older than the Seraglio, or, at 
least, than its Turkish possession, and older than any of the imperial or royal 
palaces, prisons, or fortresses of the continent. 








WARREN HASTINGS. 
From the last Quarterly Review.—( Concluded.) 

When the Court sat again, Mr. Fox, assisted by Mr. Grey, opened the charge 
respecting Cheyte Sing, and several days were spent in reading papers and 
hearing witnesses. The next article was that relating to the Princesses of Oude. 
The conduct of this part of the case was intrusted to Sheridan. The curiosity of 
the public to hear him was unbounded. His sparkling and highly-finished de- 
clamation lasted two days ; but the Hall was crowded to suffocation during the 
whole time. It was said that fifty guineas had been paid for a single ticket. 
Sheridan, when he concluded, contrived, with a knowledge of stage-effect which 
| his father might have envied, to sink back, as if exhausted, into the arms of 
Burke, who hugged him with the energy of generous admiration ! 

June was now far advanced. The session could not last much longer, and 
the progress which had been made in the impeachment was not very satisfacto- 
ry. ‘There were twenty charges. Ontwo only of these had even the case 
for the prosecution been heard : and it was now a year since Hastings had been 
admitted to bail. 





The interest taken by the public in the trial was great when the Court began 
to sit, and rose to the height when Sheridan spoke on the charge relating to the 
| Begums. From that time the excitement went down fast. The spectacle had 

lost the attraction of novelty. The great displays of rhetoric were over. What 
was behind was not of a nature to entice men of letters from their books in the 
| morning, or to tempt ladies who had left the masquerade at two, to be out of 
| bed before eight. There remained examinations and cross-examinations. 
There remained statements of accounts. ‘There remained the reading of pa- 
pers, filled with words unintelligible to English ears—with lacs and crores, ze- 
mindars, and aumils, sennuds and perwannahs, jaghires and nuzzurs. There 
remained bickerings, not always carried on with the best taste, or with the best 
temper, between the managers of the impeachment and the counsel for the 
defence, particularly between Mr. Burke and Mr. Law. There remained the 
! endless ma ches and countermarches of the Peers between their house and the 
| Hall: for as often as a point of law was to be discussed, their lordships retired 
| to discuss it apart ; and the consequence was, as the late Lord Stanhope wittily 

said, that the judges walked and the trial stood still. 
| It is to be added, that in the spring of 1788, when the trial commenced, no 
| important question, either of domestic or foreign policy, excited the public 
| mind. The proceeding in Westminster Hall, therefore, naturally excited most 
| of the attention of Parliament and of the public. It 
| of that season 


was the one great event 
But in the following year, the King’s illness, the debates on 
the Regency, the expectation of a change of Ministry, completely diverted 
public attention from Indian affairs; and within a fortnight after George the 
Chird had returned thanks in St. Paul's for his recovery, the States-General of 
France met at Versailles. Inthe midst of the agitation produced by these 
events, the impeachment was for a time almost forgotten 

The trial in the Hall went on languidly. In the session of 1788, when the 
proceedings had the interest of novelty, and when the Peers had little other 
business before them, only thirty-five days were given to the impeachment. In 
1789, the Regency Bill occupied the Upper House till the session was far ad- 
vanced. When the King recovered, the circuits were beginning. The judges 
left town; the Lords waited for the return of the oracles of jurisprudence ; 
and the consequence was, that during the whole year only seventeen days were 
given to the case of Hastings. It was clear that the matter would be protract- 
ed to a length unprecedented in the annals of criminal law 

In truth, it is impossible to deny that impeachment, though it is a fine cere- 

mony, and though it may have been useful in the seventeenth century, is not a 
proceeding from which much good can now be expected. Whatever confidence 
may be placed in the decisions of the Peers on an appeal arising out of ordina- 
ry litigation, it is certain that no man has the least confidence in their impar- 
tiality, when a great public functionary, charged with a great state crime, is 
brought to their bar. They are all politicians. There is hardly one among 
them, whose vote on an impeachment may not be confidently predicted before 
1 witness has been examined ; and even if it were possible to rely on their 
| justice, they would still be quite unfit to try such a cause as that of Hastings 

rhey sit only during half the year. They have to transact much legislative 
| and much judicial business. The law-lords, whose advice is required to guide 
the unlearned majority, are employed daily in administering justice elsewhere. 
It is impossible, therefore, that during a busy session, the Upper House should 
give more than a few days to an impeachment. To expect that their Lordships 
would give up partridge-shooting, mm order to bring the greatest delinquent to 
speedy justice, or to relieve accused innocence by speedy acquittal, would be 
unreasonable indeed. A well-constituted tribunal, sitting regularly six days in 
the week, and nine hours inthe day, would have finished the trial of Has- 
tings in less than three months. The Lords had not finished their work 
ven years 





In se- 


The result ceased to be matter of doubt, from the time when the Lords re- 
solved that they would be guided by the rules of evidence which are received 
in the inferior courts of the realm. Those rules, it is well known exclude much 
information which would be quite sufficient to determine the conduct of any 
reasonable man, in the most important transactions of private life. Those rules, 
at every assizes, save scores of culprits, whom judges, jury, and spectators, 
firmly believe to be gidly applied to of- 
fences committed many thousand miles, 
not blame the accused 
vantage mn order to ob- 
ned cannot be pleade | 


guilty. But when those rules wert 
many years before, at the distance of 

We d 
and his counsel for availing themselves of every legal ad 
tain an acquittal 


conviction was, of course, out of the question 


But it is clear that an acquittal so obt 
in bar of the judgment of history 








Several attempts were made by the friends of Hastings to put 
trial In 1789 thev propose da vote of censure 1 por Burke, for 


| ‘anguage which he had used 


a stop to the 
some violent 


respectiug the death of Nuncomar, and the con 


t\ nexton between Hastings and Impey Burke was then unpopular in the last 
egree both with the house and with the country. The asperity and indecency 

of some expressions which he had used during the debates on the Regency, had 

»} annoyed even his warmest friends. The vote of censure was carried, and 


} those who had moved it hoped that the managers would resign in disgust 


But his zeal for what he considered as the cause of 
nercy, tr umphed over his pe rsonal feelings He received the ce 
oj the hou 


justice and 


> sure 





| 
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| 








se with dignity and meekness,and declared that no personal mor- | vigour 
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to flinch from the sacred duty which 





tification or humiliation should induce him 
he had undertaken. 


_ In the following year, the Parliament was dissolved ; and the friends of Has- 
tings entertained a hope that the new House of Commons might not be dispo~ 
sed to go on with the impeachment. They began by maintaining that the 
whole proceeding was terminated by the dissolution. Defeated on this point, 
they made a direct motion that the impeachment should be dropped ; but they 
were defeated by the combined forces of the government and Re opposition. 
It was, however, resolved that, for the sake of expedition, many of the articles 
should be withdrawn. In truth, had not some such measure been adopted, the 
trial would have lasted till the defendant was in his grave. 

At length, in the spring of 1795, the decision was pronounced, nearly eight 
years after Hastings had been brought by the sergeant-at-arms of the Com- 
mons to the bar of the Lords. On the last day of this great procédure, the 
public curiosity, long suspended, seemed to be revived. Anxiety about the 
judgment there could be none ; for it had been fully ascertained that there 
was a great majority for the defendant. But many wished to see the pageant, 
and the hall was as much crowded as on the first day. But these who, having 
been present on the first day, now bore a part in the proceedings of the last, 
were few, and most of those few were altered men. 

As Hastings himself said, the arraignment had taken place before one gene- 
ration, and the judg ent was pronounced by another. ‘The spectator could not: 
look at the woolsack, or at the red benches of the Peers, or at the green benches 
of the Commons, without seeing something that reminded him of the instability 
of all human things ;—of the instability of power and fame and life, of the more 
lamentable instability of friendship. The great seal was borne before Lord 
Loughborough, who, when the trial commenced, was a fierce opponent of Mr. 
Pitt’s government, and who was now a member of that government; while 
Thurlow, who presided in the court when it first sat, estranged from all his old 
allies, sat scowling among the junior barons. Of a hundred and sixty nobles 
who walked in the procession on the first day, sixty had been laid in their family 
vaults. Still more affecting must have been the sight of the managers’ box. 
What had become of that fair fellowship, so closely bound together by public and 
private ties, so resplendent with every talent and accomplishment! It had been 
scattered by calamities more bitter than the bitterness of death. The great 
chiefs were still living, and still in the full vigour of their genius. But their 
friendship was at anend. It had been violently and publicly dissolved with 
tears and stormy reproaches. If those men, once so dear to each other, were 
now compelled to meet for the purpose of managing the impeachment, they met 
as strangers whom public business had brought together, and behaved to each 
other with cold and distant civility. Burke had in his vortex whirled away 
Windham. Fox had been followed by Sheridan and Grey. 

Only twenty-nine Peers voted. Of these only six found Hastings guilty, on 
the charges relating to Cheyte Sing and to the Begums. On other charges, 
the majority in his favour was still greater. On some, he was unanimously 
absolved. He was then called to the bar, informed from the woolsack that the 
Lords had acquitted him, and solemnly discharged. He bowed respectfully, 
and retired. 

We have said that the decision had been fully expected. It was also gene- 
rally approved. At the commencement of the trial there had been a strong and 
indeed unreasonable feeling against Hastings. At the close of the trial, there 
was a feeling equally strong and equally unreasonable in his favour. One cause 
of the change was, no doubt, what is commonly called the fickleness of the 
multitude, but what seems to us to be merely the general law of human nature. 
Both in individuals and in masses violent excitement is always followed by 
remission, and often by reaction. We are inclined to depreciate whatever we 
have overpraised ; and, on the other hand, to show undue indulgence where we 
have shown undue rigour. It was thus in the case of Hastings. The length 
of his trial, moreover, made him an object of compassion. It was thought, and 
not without reason, that, even if he was guilty, he was still an ill-used man, and 
that an impeachment of eight years was more than a sufficient punishment. It 
was also felt that, though in the ordinary course of criminal law, a defendant is 
not allowed to set off his good actions against his crimes, a great political cause 
should be tried on different principles ; and that 2 man who had governed a 
great country during thirteen years might have done some very reprehensible 
things, and yet might be on the whole deserving of rewards and honours rather 
than of fine and imprisonment. The Press, an instrument neglected by the 
prosecutors, was used by Hastings and his friends with great effect. Every 
ship, too, that arrived from Madras or Bengal brought a cuddy full of his ad- 
mirers. Every gentleman from India spoke of the late Governor-General as 
having deserved better, and having been treated worse than any man living. 
The effect of this testimony. unanimously given by all persons who knew 
the East, was naturally very great. Retired members of the Indian services, 
civil and military, were settled in all corners of the kingdom. Each of them 
was, of course, in his own little circle regarded as an oracle on an Indian ques- 
tion; and they were, with scarcely one exception, the zealous advocates of 
Hastings. It is to be added, that the numerous addresses to the late Governor- 
General, which his friends in Bengal obtained from the natives and transmitted 
to England, made a considerable impression. To these addresses we attach 
little or no importance. That Hastings was beloved by the people whom he 
governed, is true ; but the eulogies of pundits, zemindars, Mahommedan doctors, 
do not prove it to be true. Foran English collector or judge would have found 
it easy to induce any native who could write, to sign a panegyric on the most 
odious ruler that ever was in India. It was said that at Benares, the very place 
at which the acts set forth in the first article of impeachment had been commit- 
ted, the natives had erected a temple to Hastings : and this story excited a strong 
sensation in England. Burke’s observations on the apotheosis were admirable. 
He saw no reason for astonishment, he said, in the incident which had been re- 
presented as so striking. He knew somethigg of the mythology of the Brah- 
mins. He knew that, as they worshipped some gods from love, so they worship- 
ped others from fear. He knew that they erected shrines, not only to the 
benignant deities of light and plenty, but also to the fiends who preside over 
small-pox and murder. Nor did he at all dispute the claim of Mr. Hastings to 
be admitted into such a Pantheon. This reply has always struck us as one of the 
finest that ever was made in Parliament. It is a grave and forcible argument, 
decorated by the most brilliant wit and fancy. 

LATTER DAYS OF HASTINGS. 

Hastings was, however, safe. But, in every thing except character, he 
would have been far better off, if, when first impeached, he had at once 
pleaded guilty, and paid a fine of fifty thousand pounds. He was a ruined man, 
The legal expenses of his defence had been enormous. ‘The expenses which 
did not appear in his attorney’s bill were perhaps larger still. Great sums had 
been laid out in bribing newspapers, rewarding pamphleteers, and circulating 
tracts. Burke, so early as 1790, declared in the House of Commons that 
twenty thousand pounds had been employed in corrupting the press. It is cer- 
tain that no controversial weapon, from the gravest reasoning to the coarsest 
ribaldry, was left unemployed. Logan, in prose, defended the accused Go- 
vernor with great ability. For the lovers of verse, the speeches of the managers 
were burlesqued in Simpkin’s letters. It is, we are afraid, indisputable that 
Hastings stooped so low as to court the aid of that malignant and filthy baboon, 
John Williams, who ealled himself Anthony Pasquin. It was necessary to 
subsidize such allies largely. ‘The private hoards of Mrs. Hastings had disap- 
peared. It is said that the banker to whom they had been intrusted had failed. 
Still, if Hastings had practised strict economy, he would, after all his losses, 
have had a moderate competence ; but in the management of his private affairs 
he was imprudent. ‘The dearest wish of his heart had always been to regain 
Daylesford. At length, in the very year in which his trial commenced, the wish 
was accomplished ; and the domain, alienated more than seventy years before, 
returned to the descendant of its old lords. But the manor-house was a ruin ; 
and the grounds round it had, during many years, -been utterly neglected. 
Hastings proceeded to build, to plant, to form a sheet of water, to excavate a 
grotto ; and, before he was dismissed from the bar of the House of Lords, he 
had expended more than forty thousand pounds in adorning his seat. 

The general feeling both of the directors and of the proprietors of the East 
India Company was, that he had great claims on them, that his service to them 
had been eminent, and that his misfortunes had been the effect of his zeal for 
their interests. His friends in Leadenhall Street proposed to reimburse him 
for the costs of his trial, and to settle on him an annuity of five thousand pounds 
a-year. But the consent of the board of Control was required ; and at the 
head of the Board of Control was Mr. Dundas, who had himself been a party to 
the impeachment, who had, on that account, been reviled with great bitterness 
by the partizans of Hastings, and who, therefore, was not in a very complying 
mood. He refused to consent to what the Directors suggested. ‘The Directors 
remonstrated \ long controversy followed. Hastings, in the mean time, was 
| distress, that he could hardly pay his weekly bills. At length 
a compromise was made An annuity of four thousand a-year was settled on 
Hastings ; and, in order to enable him to meet pressing deman ls, he was to 
years’s annuity in advances permitted to 





reduced to suc 


receive te The Company was also 


lend him fifty thousand pounds, to be repaid by instalments vithout mterest. 
This relief, though given in the most absurd manner, was sufficient to « nable the 
tired governor to live in coimfo and even in luxury, if he had been a skilful 
manager. But he was careless and profuse, and was more than once under 
e necessity of applying to the Company for assistance, which was liberally 
riven 


He had security and affluence, but not the 
he landed from India, he 
a coronet, 


power and dignity, which, when 

He had then looked forward to 
the Council Board, an office at Whitehall. He 
might hope for many years of bodily and mental 
the bar of the Lords. He 


had reason to expect 
ared nband, a seat at 
was then only fifty-two, and 


The case was widely different when he left 
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now too old a man to turn his mind to a new class of studies and duties. 
He had no chance of receiving any mark of royal favour while Mr. Pitt remain- 
ed in power; and, when Mr. Pitt retired, Hastings was approaching his seventieth 








ar. 

Once, and only once, after his acquittal, he interfered in politics, and that in- 
terference was not much tohis honour. In 1804, he exerted himself strenuously 
to prevent Mr. Addington, against whom Fox and Pitt had combined, from re- 
‘signing the Treasury. It is difficult to believe that a man so able and energetic 
as Hastings, can have thought that, when Bonaparte was at Boulogne with a 
great army, the defence of our island could safely be entrusted to a ministry 
which did not contain a single person whom flattery could describe as a great 
statesman. It is also certain that, on the important question which had raised 
Mr: Addington to er, and on which he differed from both Fox and Pitt, 
Hastings, as might have been > agreed with Fox and Pitt, and was de- 
cidedly opposed to Addington. Religious intolerance has never been the vice 
of the Indian service, and certainly was not the vice of Hastings. But Mr. 
Addington had treated him with marked favour. Fox had been a principal 
manager of the impeachment. To Pitt it was owing that there had been an 
impeachment ; and Hastings, we fear, was on this occasion guided by personal 
considerations, rather than by a regard to the public interest. 

The last twenty-four years of his life were chiefly passed at Daylesford He 
amused himself with embellishing his grounds, riding fine Arab horses, fatten- 
ing prize-cattle, and trying to rear Indian animals and vegetables in England. 
He sent for seeds of a very fine custard-apple, from the garden of what had 
once been his own villa, among the green hedgerows of Allipore. He tried 
also to naturalize in Worcestershire the delicious leechee, almost the only fruit 
of Bengal which deserves to be regretted even amidst the plenty of Covent- 
Garden. The Mogul emperors, in the time of their greatness, had in vain at- 
tempted to introduce into Hindostan the goat of the table-land of Thibet, whose 
down supplies the looms of Cashmere with the materials of the finesi shawls. 
Hastings tried, with no better fortune, to rear a breed at Daylesford ; nor does 
he seem to have succeeded better with the cattle of Bootan, whose tails are in 
high esteem as the best fans for brushing away the mosquitoes. 

iterature divided his attention with his conservatories and his menagerie. 
He had always loved books, and they were now necessary to him. Though not 
a poet, in any high sense of the word, he wrote neat and polished lines with 
great facility, and was fond of exercising this talent. Indeed, if we must speak 
out, he seems to have been more of a Trissotin than was to be expected from 
the powers of his mind, and from the great part which he had played in life. 
We are assured in these Memoirs, that the first thing which he did in the morn- 
ing was to compose a copy of verses. When the family and guests assembled, 
the poem made its appearance as regularly as the eggs and rolls; and Mr. 
Gleig requires us to believe that, if from any accident Hastings came to the 
breakfast-table without one of his charming performances in his hand, the omis- 
sion was felt by all as a grievous disappointment. ‘Tastes differ widely. For 
ourselves, we must say that, however good the breakfasts at Daylesford may 
have been—and we are assured that the tea was of the most aromatic flavour, 
and that neither tongue nor venison-pasty was wanting—we should have thought 
thie reckoning high if we had been forced to earn our repast by listening every 
day to anew madrigal or sonnet composed by our host. We are glad, how- 
ever, that Mr. Gleig has preserved this little feature of character, though we 
think it by no means a beauty. It is good to be often reminded of the incon- 
sistency of human nature ; and to learn to look without wonder or disgust on 
the weaknesses which are found in the strongest minds. Dionysius in old times, 
Frederic in the last century, with capacity and vigour equal to the conduct of 
the greatest affairs, united al! the little vanities and affectations of provincial 
blue-stockings. These great examples may console the admirers of Hastings 
for the affliction of seeing him reduced to the level of the Hayleys and Se- 
wards. 

When Hastings had passed many years in retirement, and had long outlived 
the common age of men, he again became for a short time an object of gencral 
attention. In 1813 the charter of the East India Company was renewed ; and 
much discussion about Indian affairs took place in Parliament. It was deter- 
mined to examine witnesses at the bar of the Commons, and Hastings was or- 
dered to attend. He had appeared at that bar once before. It was when he 
read his answer to the charges which Burke had laid on the table. Since that 
time twenty-seven years had elapsed ; public feeling had undergone a complete 
change ; the nation had now forgotten his faults, and remembered only his ser 
vices. ‘The reappearance, too, of aman who had been among the most dis- 
tinguished of a generation that had passed away, who now belonged to history, 
and who seemed to have risen from the dead, could not but produce a solemn 
and pathetic effect. ‘The Commons received him with acclamations, ordered a 
chair to be set for him, and, when he retired, rose and uncovered. There were, 
indeed, a few who did not sympathize with the general feeling. One or two of 
the managers of the impeachment were present. ‘They sate in the same seats 
which they had occupied when they had: been thanked for the services which 
they had rendered in Westminster Hall; for, by the courtesy of the house, a 
member who has been thanked in his place, is considered as having a right al- 
ways to occupy that place. These gentlemen were not disposed to admit that 
they had employed several of the best years of their lives in persecuting an in- 
nocent man. They accordingly kept their seats, and pulled their hats over 
their brows ; but the exceptions only made the prevailing enthusiasm more re- 
markable. The Lords received the old man with similar tokens of respect. 
The University of Oxford conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws ; 
and, in the Sheldonian theatre, the under-graduates welcomed him with tumul- 
tuous cheering. 

These marks of public esteem were soon followed by marks of the favour of 
the crown. Hastings was sworn of the Privy Council, and was admitted to a 
long private audience of the Prince Regent, who treated him very graciously. 
When the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia visited England, Hast- 
ings appeared in their train both at Oxford and in the Guildhall of London ; 
and, though surrounded by a crowd of princes and great warriors, was every 
where received by the public with marks of respect and admiration. He was 
presented by the Prince Regent both to Alexander and to Frederic William ; 
-and his Royal Highness went so far as to declare in public, that honours far 
higher than a seat in the Privy Council were due, and should soon be paid, to 
the man who had saved the British dominions in Asia. Hastings now confi- 
dently expected a peerage ; but, from some unexplained cause, he was again 
disappointed. 

He lived about four years longer, in the enjoyment of good spirits, of facul- 
ties not impaired to any painful or degrading extent, and of health such as is 
rarely enjoyed by those who attain such an age. At length, on the 22d of 
August 1818, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, he met death with the same 
tranquil and decorous fortitude which he had opposed to all the trials of his 
various and eventful life. 

With all his faults—and they were neither few nor small—only one ceme- 
tery was worthy to contain his remains. In that temple of silence and recon- 
ciliation, where the enmities of twenty generations lie buried, in the Great 
Abbey which has for ages afforded a quiet resting-place to those whose minds 
and bodies have been shattered by the contentions of the Great Hall, the dust 
of the illustrious accused should have been mingled with the dust of the illus- 
trious accusers. ‘This was not to be. Yet the place of interment was not ill 
chosen. Behind the chancel of the parish-church of Daylesford, in earth which 
already held the bones of many chiefs of the house of Hastings, was laid the 
coffin of the greatest man who has ever borne that ancient and widely-extended 
name. On that very spot probably, fourscore years before, the little Warren, 


meanly clad and seantily fed, had played with the children of ploughmen. Even | 


then his young mind had revolved plans which might be called romantic. Yet, 
however romantic, it is not likely that they had been so strange as the truth. 
Not only had the poor orphan retrieved the fallen fortunes of his line. Not 
only had he repurchased the old lands, and rebuilt the old dwelling. He had 
preserved and extended an empire. He had founded a polity. 
ministered government and war with more than the capacity of Richelieu ; and 
had patronized learning with the judicious liberality of Cosmo. He had been 
attacked by the most formidable combination of enemies that ever sought the 
destruction of a single victim ; and over that combination, after a struggle of 
ten years, he had trrumphed. He had at length gone down to his grave m the 
fulness of age—in peace, after so many troubles ; in honour, after so much ob- 
loquy. 

Those who look on his character without favour or malevolence, will pro- 
nounce that, in the two great elements of all social virtue—in respect for the 
rights of others, and in sympathy for the suffermgs of others—he was deficient, 
His principles were somewhat lax. His heart was somewhat hard. But while 
we cannot with truth describe him either as a righteous or as a merciful ruler, 
we cannot regard without admiration the amplitude and fertility of his intellect 
—his rare talents for command, for administration, and for controversy—his 
dauntless courage—his honourable poverty—his fervent zeal for the interests of 
the state—his noble equanimity, tried by both extremes of fortune, and never 
disturbed by either. 

eg 
* LOVES OF BIRDS.” 
THE MEADOW LARK, OR MEADOW STARLING 
(From Audubon’s Birds of America.) 

How could I give the history of this beautiful bird, were I not to return for 
awhile to the spot where I have found it most abundant, and where the most 
frequent opportunities occurred of observing it! ‘Then, reader, to those rich 
grass fields let us stray. We are not far from the sandy sea-shores of the Jer- 
seys ; the full beauties of an early spring are profusely spread around us ; the 
glorious sun illumines the creation with a flood of golden light, as he yet lies 













beneath the deep ; the industrious bee is yet asleep, as are the birds in bush or 
tree ; the small wavelets break on the beach with a gentle murmur ; sky 
is so beautifully blue, that, on seeing it, one fancies himself near heaven; the 
moon is about to disappear in the distant west ; the limpid dew-drops hang on 
every leaf, bud and blossom, each tall blade of grass bending under the weight. 
Anxious to view Nature at her best, I lie waiting in pleasure for the nextmo- 
ment :—it has come ; all is life and energy ; the bee, the bird, the gore. 
all nature awakes into life, and every being seems moving in the light of the 
Divine countenance. Fervently do I praise the God who has called me into 
existence, and devotedly do I pursue my avocations, carefully treading on the 
tender grass, until I reach a seat by nature’s own hand prepared, when I pause, 
survey, admire, and essay to apprehend all—yes, a// around me! Delightful 
days of my youth, when full of strength, health and gladness, I so often enjoy- 
ed the bliss of contemplating the beauties of creation! ‘They are gone, never 
to return ; but memory fondly cherishes the thoughts which they called into be- 
ing, and while life remains will their memory be pleasing. 

See the Lark that arrived last evening! fully refreshed, and with a bosom 
overflowing with love towards her who had led him thus far, he rises from his 
grassy couch, and on gently whirring pinions launches into the air, in the glad 
hope of finding the notes of his beloved fall on his ear. The male is still on 
the wing ; his notes sound loud and clear as he impatiently surveys the grassy 
plain beneath him. His beloved is not there. His heart almost fails him, and, 
disappointed, he rises towards the black walnut-tree, under which, durmg many 
a summer’s heat, the mowers have enjoyed both their repast and their mid-day 
rest. I now see him, not desponding as you might suppose, but vexed and irri- 
tated. See how he spreads his tail, how often he raises his body, how he eja- 
culates his surprise, and loudly calls for her whom of all things he best loves. 
—Ah !—there comes the dear creature ; her timorous, tender notes announce 
her arrival. Her mate, her beloved, has felt the charm of her voice. His 
wings are spread, and buoyant with gladness, he flies to meet, to welcome her, 
anticipating all the bliss prepared for him. Would that | could interpret to 
you, reader, as I feel them, the many assurances of friendship, fidelity and love 
that at this precious moment pass from the one to the other, as they place their 
bills together and chatter their mutual loves !—the gentle chidings of the male 
for the sorrow her delay has caused him, and the sweet words she uses to calin 
his ardour. Alas! it were vain to attempt it. I have listened to the talk, it is 
true ; I have witnessed all their happiness; but I cannot describe it to you. 
You, reader, must watch them, as I have done, if you wish to understand their 
language. If not, I must try to give you a taste of what I would willingly im- 
part, were I competent to the task, and proceed to relate what I have observed 
of their habits. 

When the Meadow Lark first rises from the ground, which it does with a 
smart spring, it flutters like a young bird, then proceeds checking its speed and 
resuming it in a desultory and uncertain manner, flying in general straight for- 
ward, and glancing behind as if to ascertain the amount of its danger, but yet 
affording an easy aim to the most inexperienced marksman. When pursued for 
awhile, it moves more swiftly, sailing and beating its wings alternately, until it 
gets out of reach. It will not stand before the pointer longer than a moment, 
and that only when surprised among rank weeds or grasses. During its migra- 
tions, which are usually performed by day, it rises above the tallest forest trees, 
passing along in loose bodies, and not unfrequently in flocks of from fifty to a 
hundred individuals. At such times its motions are continued, and it merely 
sails at intervals, to enable it to breathe and renew its exertions. Now and 
then, one may be seen making directly towards another, chasing it downwards 
or horizontally away from the group, uttering all the time a sharp querulous 
note, and keeping up the pursuit for a distance of several hundred yards, when 
it suddenly abandons it.* Both birds then rejoin the flock, and the party continue 
their journey in amity. When flocks thus travelling spy a favourable feeding 
place, they gradually descend and alight on some detached tree, when, as if by 
one accord, each individual jerks out its tail, springs on its legs, and utters a 
loud soft call-note. They then fly successively to the ground, and immediately 
proceed in search of food. An old male now and then erects itself, glances its 
eye around with anxious scrutiny, and should danger be perceived, does not fail 
to inform his party by emitting a loud rolling note, on hearing which the rest of 
the flock become alert, and hold themselves in readiness to depart. 

In this manner the Meadow Larks proceed in autumn from the northern parts 
of Maine to the State of Louisiana, the Floridas, or Carolinas, where they 
abound during the winter. At this season the pine barrens of the Floridas are 
filled with them, and after the land has been fired by the native herdsmen, these 
birds become as sooty as the Sparrows residing in London. Some were so in- 
fested with ticks as to have lost almost all the feathers off their body, and in 
general they appeared much smaller than those of the Atlantic States, probably 
on account of the deficiency of their plumage. In the prairies of the Opellousas 
and those bordering on the Arkansas river, they are still more abundant. Many 
of these, however, retire into Texas and Mexico at the approach of very severe 
weather. ‘They now sleep on the ground among the tall grass, but at a distance 
of many yards from each other, in the manner of the Carolina Dove. 

At the approach of spring, the flocks break up, the females first separating. 
The males then commence their migration, flying in small flocks, or even some- 
times singly. At this season the beauty of their plumage is much improved, 
their movements have acquired more grace, their manner of flight and all their 
motions when on the ground evidently shewing how strongly they feel the pas- 
sion that glows in their bosom. The male is seen to walk with stately measur- 
ed steps, jerking out his tail, or spreading it to its full extent, and then closing 
it, like a fan in the hands of some fair damsel. Its loud notes are more melo- 
dious than ever, and are now frequently heard, the bird sitting the while on the 
branch of a tree, or the top of some tall weed of the meadows. 

Woe to the rival who dares to make his appearance! Nay, should any male 
come in sight, he is at once attacked, and, if conquered, chased beyond the li- 





mits of the territory claimed by the first possessor. Several males may some- 
times be seen engaged in fierce conflict, although these frays seldom !ast more 
than a few moments. The sight of a single female at once changes their occu- 
pation, and after her they all fly off as if mad. ‘The female exhibits the usual 
timidity of her sex, that timidity without which, even in Meadow Larks, she 
would probably fail in finding a mate. As he flies towards her, uttering the 
softest of his notes, she moves off in such a manner that her ardent admirer of- 
ten seems doubtful whether she means to repel or encourage him. At length, 
however, he is permitted to go nearer, to express by his song and courteous de- 
meanour the strength and constancy of his passion. She accepts him as her 
lord, and in a few days both are seen busily searching for an appropriate spot in 
which to rear their young. 





A RESIDENCE ON THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. 





He had ad- ! 


Described in a Series of Letters. 2 vols. Murray. 


The Lady, towhom we owe these journals, was, some time since, introduced 
, to us by the Quarterly Review. She visited Russia, it appears, for the sake of 
a long-parted sister, married to an Esthonian nobleman; and her feelings of 
enjoyment and gratified affection at such a meeting, must have been of a rare 
intensity. But in these published volumes they are a trifle too much dressed 
out : it is difficult to determine how far the touch of the poetical writer has 
passed over the first utterances of the attached relation; and the result is a 
certain tone of sentimentality—to be felt rather than measured—which “ sick- 
lies o’er” some of the liveliest scenes of a lively and charming book. To waste 
| another line in criticism would be a pity, when the tourist has so much to say 
| for herself. The very steam voyage—so disagreeably familiar to most of us— 
offers her new groups and combinations. We could almost find in our hearts 
to be glad that The Lady was in peril of her life, so vividly has she described a 
night of storm and suspense. But neither the terrors of the hurricane nor the 
| sights of Copenhagen shall detain us: we want to enter Russia, that “ land of 
| double dates,” and “ other strange and double-faced things,” where,—as our 
author in her last page trenchantly asserts,—“ the learned man wastes his time, 
the patriot breaks his heart, and the rogue prospers.”” On the morning after her 
arrival at Cronstadt our author’s experience began. 
‘* A visit from an officer with several subordinates, whose beauties truly lay 
| not in their exterior, was our first initiator—and a more uncouth, ill-mannered 
set never were seen. Our little captain, with a shrewd sparkle of the eye, bow- 
| ing, and rubbing his hands, informed them in his most urbane English, that he 
| 





spoke nothing else, but was equally glad to see them ; and finding all this civi- 

lity secured but little attention, he directed their eyes to a decanter of spirits, 
| which was better received. What they did on board would be difficult to say. 
| They usurped a great deal of room in our saloon, and produced an immense 
| number of sheets, of a substance which Russia has agreed to call paper; and 

the subordinates wrote as fast as they could, and the superior flourishing his 
| sword-arm signed the same, with a mysterious concatenation of dots and dashes 
| after. ‘Then everything on board was sealed with lead seals, from the hatches 
| over the cargo to the minutest article of the passengers’ luggage.” 
| After some further delays and examinations, they were permitted to embark 
| on board a small steam-boat, and proceed to the capital. 

“‘ About our three hours’ passage to Petersburg I can’t say much. The air 
above was very keen, the couches below very soft, and the scene on either hand 
being a mere dismal swamp, many of our party dozed most comfortably till 
such time as Petersburg became visible, when we all hastened on deck to take 
the first impressions of this capital. Behind us Cronstadt had sunk into the 
waters, al before us Petersburg seemed scarcely to emerge from the same, so 
invisible was the shallow tablet of land on which it rests. The mosque-like 
form of the Greek churches—the profusion of cupola and minaret—with treble 
domes painted blue with silver stars, or green with gold stars, and the various 





i gilt spires, starting at intervals from the low city, and blazing like flaming swords | 


January 8, 
in the cold rays of a Russian October setting sun, gave it an air of Orientalism 
little in accordance with the gloomy, grey mantle of snow clouds, in which all 
this glitter was shrouded. e loftiest and most striking object was the Isaac’s 
church, still behung with forests of scaffolding, which, while they revealed its 
gigantic proportions, gave but few glimpses of its form. Altogether I was dis- 
appointed at the first coup d’ail of this capital—it has a brilliant face, but wants 
height to set it off. ‘The real and peculiar magnificence of Petersburg, how- 
ever, consists in thus sailing apparently upon the bosom of the ocean, into a 
city of palaces. Herein no one can be disappointed. Granite quays of im- 
mense strength now gradually closed in upon us, bearing aloft stately buildings 
modelled from the Acropolis, while successive vistas of interminable streets, 
and canals as thickly populated, swiftly passing before us, told us plainly that 
we were in the midst of this northern capital ere we had set foot to ground. 
Here all observations were suddenly suspended by a halt in the Pyroskaff, which 
ceased its paddles and lay motionless in the centre of the stream. In our sim- 
plicity we fad imagined that the Cronstadt precautions had sufficed to qualify 
us for entering Russia, and reckoned on drawing up alongside the quay, and 
being allowed, after our many dangers and detentions, quietly to step on shore. 
But we were sad novices. Half an hour passed thus away, which to people, 
cold, hungry, and weary,—what should we have done without that nice nap !— 
seemed interminable ; when a rush of fresh uniforms boarded us from another 
vessel, who proceeded to turn out the gentlemen's pockets and the ladies reti- 
cules, and seemed themselves in most admirable training for pick-pockets. 
Then one by one we were led across a plank to an adjoining ship, where they 
hurried us down to a committee of grave Dons sitting below, who scrutinised 
first our passports and then-our features, and proceeded to note down a descrip- 
tive table of the latter of such a latitudinarian nature, that, in the scrawled cre- 
dentials of identity which each received, no mother would have recognised her 
child. Colours, complexions, and dimensions were jumbled with utter disregard 
of private feelings. Every gentleman had une barbe noire, every lady la figure 
ovale, and it was well if these were not reversed. ‘These were accompanied by 
printed directions as to where to go, what to do, and how in general to behave 
ourselves whilst in his Imperial Majesty’s dominions.” 

Then follows the custom-house rummage, of which no lady, be she as care- 
less as George Sand herself, can ever speak with common patience. Truth to 
say, in Russia, it appears more than usually inquisitorial and inconsiderate. 

The Lady (there is something agreeable in the vagueness of the title) was pre- 
sently at home in St. Petersburgh. Baron S , “a pale young man, seem- 
ingly sinking beneath the weight of a gorgeous uniform,” undertook to lonize 
her, and made her a present of a soldier by way of a guard of honour. 

“ As he evidently attached no more importance to this proposition, and per- 
haps less, than if he had offered me an extra pair of walking shoes, all scruple 
on my part would have been misplaced ; nevertheless, it was with undisguised 
amusement that I saw one of these military machines mount immoveable guard 
at my door. He was a brow-bent, rusty moustached, middle-sized man, with 
hard lines of toil on his sun-burnt face—his hair, according to the compulsevy 
and unfortunately disfiguring system of cleanliness adopted in the Russian 
army, clipped till the head was barely covered or coloured, and his coarse drab 
uniform hanging loosely about him : for soldiers’ coats are here made by con- 
tract according to one regulation size, and like the world, are too wide for some, 
too tight for others. But the sense of the ludicrous extended itself to my 
hostess, on my requesting to have a chair placed for him. ‘A chair!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ what should he do with it ’—standing is rest for him’—and in truth 
the Russian soldier is like his horse,—standing and lying are his only tagentea 
of repose. I found my poor sentinel a willing, swift, and most useful mes- 
senger in this city of scanty population and enormous distances, and, without 
much self applause, it may be added he also found me a kind mistress, for the 
tyrannical, inhuman mode in which inferiors are here addressed is the first trait 
in the upper classes which cannot fail to disgust the English traveller.” 

Thus hetalded, we enter upon the sights of the Russian metropolis—the 
Winter Palace seen by The Lady in progress of restoration—the splendid 
Nevski—and “ Peter's original little house, a perfect Dutchman.” Another 
* lion” is less familiar to us :-— 

“* We entered the imperial Datsch, or summer residence at Jelaghine 
house is very simple ; 
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logs of wood were burning in the open grates, and a 
cast-iron staircase leading to the upper rooms ; on the third story was a small 
chapel, and behind the altar a sanctuary, which my woman's foot was forbidden 
jtoenter. This is the rule in all Greek places of worship. The Datsches of 
| the nobility are all of wood, the Emperor's alone being of stone, and tortured 
| into every incongruous form that bad taste can devise ; the whole touched up 
| and picked out with painted cornices and pilasters, red and yellow ochre, 

and, once done, left to the mercy of the seasons. Each has just enough ground 
around to give the idea of an English tea-garden, with every appurtenance of 
painted wooden arch, temple, and seat to confirm it. At the same time it is 
here the established idea that such houses and such gardens are precise fac- 
similes of an English country residence. In this neighbourhood is also a Rus- 
sian village, wooden cottages with deep roofs, and galleries running round like 
| the Swiss, ornamented with most delicately carved wood ; of course here was 
| also plenty of red, blue, and yellow, for it seems that without these primary co- 

lours little cau be done. The love of red especially is so inherent a taste m 
| Russia that red and beautiful are, ina popular sense, expressed by the same 
word. But this is evidently the show village of the capital, and almost entire- 
ly let to families for the summer. As for the roads, they were ancle deep in 
mud, and such as an English squire would hardly have suffered in his vicinity.” 

The Lady, however, like all persons of quick fancy, soon became weary of 
compulsory sight-seeing ; and ‘a graceless stroll on the sunny pavements of 
the Nevski” did more for her pleasure, than all the magnificence of all the pa- 
laces. The last, it may be inferred from our next extract, are rather magnifi- 
cent than habitable :-— 

** Until within a short time I had not been abie to persuade myself to abandon 
the last few associations which threw an English colouring over my dwelling in 
the Galernoi Oulitza, or Rue des Galeres, and yield to the kind solicitations of 
Baron S. and his amiable lady to remove entirely to their house. But now, as 
my tune was fast drawing to a close, they came regularly to attack me. ‘ It is 
no inconvenience in the world, we have plenty of accommodation,’ said the ba- 
roness, ‘ and all at your service ;’ ‘ We can take no denial, we have eight rooms,’ 
said the baron, ‘ and you shall choose which you please.’ * * I surrendered, 
therefore, a willing prisoner, and the next day was received with one of the best 
attributes of our fatherland, viz., an English welcome. ‘And now,’ said the 
baron, his pale face glowing with hospitality, ‘here are eight apartments ; se- 
lect which you please for your sleeping-room. Here are the two drawing-rooms, 
there the dining-room ; there,’ pointing to the right, ‘is my wife’s cabinet ; 
there,’ pointing to the left, ‘is my own writing-room ; further on is our bed- 
room ; in short, you have only to choose, and never was a guest more welcome.’ 
By the tardiness of my answer my kind host doubtless thought that I was in- 
clined to be difficult in my choice ; so drawing-rooms, dining-room, dressing- 
room, writing-room, sleeping-room, and even children’s-room, and I know not 
what beside, were duly recapitulated, and still their guest hesitated. Could 
they but have looked into my heart and seen the spacious vision of eight spare 
bed-rooms, all fitted up with English privacy, which to that moment had occu- 
pied it, my silence would have no longer puzzled them. After all, I was not se 
new to foreign habits, but that | might have suspected the truth; so hastily 
considering what would be furthest from the children, furthest from the soldiers, 
and most to myself, I modestly selected the dining-room. Accordingly when I 
entered for the night I found an ample er sner partitioned off by a screen, all my 
things arranged in order, and, if the chief ingredient of a good night be sound 
sleep, I had no reason to complain.” 

A Russian wedding is now described with a colour in every word, and a 
group in every line. But we must pass by these matters of general experience 
for a passage of personal adventure. —Reval was the object of The Lady’s pil- 
grimage. She was detained by fever in St. Petersburgh, til! after the depar- 
ture of the last steamer—“ the little winter” had commenced, and transport be- 
come disagreeable, if not dangerous. ‘ But faint hearts” saith our author, vcry 
sensibly, ‘* must stay at home :"— . 

“In a short time a Russian man-servant, trusty and responsible, though no 
Artellschik, was found willing to escort a lady to Reval who could only sit still 
in the carriage, and not so much as speak for herself. So he was brought u 
for my approbation, and proved to be a brisk-looking moustached little fellow, 
who, knowing no language beyond his own, gazed on me as I sat propped in my 
fauteuil, with an air of compassion, as if to say, ‘I'll take care of you, poor 
thing !’ and was very eloquent to everybody else. * * Our journey com- 
menced at six in the afternoon of the 19th of November, a delay until day- 
break being deemed highly hazardous. Anton on the box, and myself, loaded 
with as many clotfes as a southlander would wear up in the course of a long 
lite, nestled down comfortably in the caleche with as little inclination as power 
to stir. My light English straw hat had beeen banished by unanimous consent, 
and a close, silk, wadded cap, edged with fur, substituted. My English-lined 
fur cloaks had been held up to derision as mere cob-webs against the cold, and 
a fox-fur, the hair long as my finger, drawn over them. All my wardrobe had 
been doubled and trebled, and even then my friends shook their heads and feared 
I was too thinly clad Thus we sallied forth into the wild waste of darkness 
and snow, in which Petersburg lay, travelling with post-horses but slowly 
through the unsound snowed-up roads, which were, nevertheless, not in the 
condition to admit of a sledge. Near midnight I alighted at the secend post- 
house from Petersburg, the stages being on the average twenty-five wersts 
long, with four wersts to three miles. It was a fine building outwardly, but 
otherwise a mere whitened sepulchre. Here the superintendent of the post- 
stables, not being able to settle matters with Anton to mutual satisfaction, ob- 
truded his fine person into my apartment, and bowing gracefully, and with many 
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a commanding gesture, poured forth a torrent of words of the utmost melody 
and expression. He was a perfect patriarch : his fresh sheep-skin caftan and 
rich flowing beard curling round a head of the loftiest Vandyke character, un- 
baring, as he spoke, a set of even, gleaming teeth, and lighted to advantage by 


a flarmg lamp which hung above. I was in no hurry to interrupt him. Finding 
his eloquence not to the purpose he wanted, he left me with fresh gestures of 
the grandest courtesy to attack my obdurate servant, who loved copecks better 
than he did the picturesque. ' . 

“ Reseated, with fresh horse: and lulled by the musical jingle of our post- 
bells, I dozed with tolerable comfort during the night, and opened my eyes with 
daybreak to a perfect Esquimaux landscape,—boundless flats of snow, low 
hovels of wood, and peasants gliding noiselessly past on their tiny sledges. At 
tweive we reached Jamburg, an empty, rambling town of large crown barrack 
buildings and miserable little houses, with here and there a bright Quentin Mat- 
sys-looking head, peeping at the equipage through the dull double glass. Here 
all restless doubts relative to the existence of a bridge were to terminate, and, 
in a fever of anxiety, I descended a hill which led to the river Luga. There it 
lay before me, broad, rapid, and dark ; great masses of loose ice sulkily jostling 
each other down its current, but bridge—none at all. My heart sunk. Jam- 
burg was but little inviting for a fortnight’s residence, when, upon inquiry, a ferry 
was found to be plying with greater difficulty and greater risk at_€very trans- 
port, and this would have ceased in a few hours. Peasants with their carts and 
cattle stood on the bartk awaiting their turn, and after much delay and a profuse 
exchange of ¢chorts, literally, devil, in which these Russians are most liberal, 
and which seems destined to be the first word I retain, our promiscuous-laden 
ferry-boat ground slowly through the stiffening ice, and at length touched the 
opposite shores, Here, having abandoned our old horses on the other side, 
Anton went off to search for fresh ones, and I was left sitting in the carriage 
for above an hour, among a set of swearing, merry beings, who seemed bent al- 
ternately on quarrelling and laughing. ‘The banks of the Luga are very pretty, 
though desolate ; high rocks, with a scanty vegetation creeping among them. 
When fresh horses arrived, their first task was to drag us up a hill of unusual 
steepness, whence, as far as Narva, was one uninterrupted plain. In Narva, 
which I reached about five o'clock, after a little difficulty we found the house 
to which I had been recommended by a friend, a rambling edifice of un- 
painted wood, all on the ground floor. I entered a suite of rooms, and caught 
sight of various female shapes receding before me in the same proportion as 
I advanced, until, having gained the apartment conventionally dedicated to 
the ceremony of reception, they all faced about, and came bowing and _ curtesy- 
ing forward to receive me. 

‘Let me be exonerated from the charge of ingratitude in what I am about to 
say ; but in the house where I now received the outward rites of hospitality, the 
curiosity excited by the novelty of an English guest, the vanity of showing off 
an English lion, was so far paramount to every other consideration, that ere I 
quitted it, my debt of obligation had been pretty well cancelled. I was ill,— 
tired,—a stranger,—but it mattered not ; my advent in this little Krahwinkel 
was too great a wonder to be neglected. Betore I had been there an hour, 
visitors crowded in to see me, and first an old lady catechised me, and then a 
vulgar officer, who, from the abundance of his mouth bombarded the store and 
the floor around, instructed me ; imparting between every fresh volley various 
items of information relative to English custorms and manners: our queen's 
beauty, matrimonial intentions, &c., in all of which he was so perfectly satisfied 
with his own authority, that I ventured no expostulation. All this time my 
hostess was in a flutter of importance, and, whenever my answers appeared de- 
ficient, filled them up so rapidiy, that I found I could safely leave the task of 
my biography in her hands. She subtracted some years from my age ; she 
added some thousands of roubles to my rental, placing me, with a delicacy 
worthy a better occasion, in this respect on a par with the grandees of her own 
land ; and then, with a sigh, she ejaculated, ‘ Poor young creature ! so ill too !’ 
‘ The dysentery,’ exclaimed three voices ; ‘ No, typhus fever,’ said a fourth ; ‘ All 
the English have it when they travel,’ cried a fifth ; and so on, till I had full 
occupation in listening. Al! this would have been very amusing at another 
time, but I longed for quiet, and had a buz of voices and glare of lights around 
me ; I longed for rest, and was planted upright in a hard chair, which was 
exactly convex where it ought to have been concave. I looked back on my 
quiet carriage with affectionate regret, and wished myself seated in it, and 
continuing my journey. Having, with the assistance of my very slender Slavo- 
nic vocabulary, contrived to make Anton understand that we were to start at 
eight the next morning, and having now borne this examination and exhortation 
for several hours, I began to consider how I should best sound a retreat from 
the circle of my spectators, I cannot say audience. At the first indication the 
whole rose in arms. ‘They had not half enjoyed my company. Besides, supper 
was coming in, and forthwith my hostess enumerated one greasy dish after 
another, with various amalgamations of reputed English origin. + * + 
And now, being thus far, though it was evident my conduct was the most 
flagrant breach of Narva decorum ever known, I persisted, being hardly able 
to stand, on retiring to rest, and at last broke through the ring. The next 
morning, by half-past eight, no carriage was visible ; nine o'clock, half-past 
nine came, and stili Anton appeared not; and now I elucidated that, in the 
hopes of my being induced to meet another select circle that evening, my hostess 
had remanded my carriage sine die. Good woman! how little she guessed my 
thoughts. I thanked her in my heart for having taught me to prefer on a future 
occasion the meanest tavern, where rest and privacy could be commanded, to 
the equivocal hospitality of a friend’s friend ; but nothing should have induced 
me to stay under her roof longer than was necessary. * * By eleven o’clock 
I left Narva, and, for the first half-werst, Anton, turning round on his seat, was 
very voluble in self-vindication, in which I could catch the words stara barina, 
or old lady, in deprecatory tones at every third word ; and having thus eased his 
conscience, resumed silence. We had now entered Estonia; the landscape 
was undulating and wooded, and towards evening a high line of ocean-horizon 
and a faint sound of waves showed me we were skirting a cliff of considerable 
eminence. ‘The appearance of our horses also kept pace with the improved con- 
dition of the country. ‘They were beautiful sleek animals, small and graceful, 
sometimes four cream-colours, sometimes four blacks, who started with fire, 
never abated their speed, and pawed the ground with impatience when the 
five-and-twenty wersts were run. How they were harnessed, or how the ani- 
mals contrived to keep their places in the shifting tag and rag which danced 
about them, was quite an enigma No less so the mancuvre, more puzzling than 
any conjuror’s trick of my childhood, by which a little urchin, by one strong pull 
at aragged rope, disengaged all four horses at once. Meanwhile the basket of 
provisions, which kind friends had filled for me at Petersburg, rose to my imagi- 
nation i most tempting colours, and about three o’clock I alighted at a station- 
house of no very promising exterior. Anton peeped into a room on the right, 
and shook his head ; into one on the left, and repeated the gesture ; each was 
filled with smoke from a party of noisy carousers. The host coming forward, I 
asked,—for here German was a passport—for an ‘ordent-liches Zimmer,’ a 
decent room, in which Iecould dine ; when, looking round at his filthy floors, 
ricketty chairs, and smoking guests, he answered with a shrug, ‘was konnen sie 
mehr verlangen?’ ‘ what can you wish for more?’ I very nearly laughed in his 
face ; but the occupants, with more tact, observing that I should prefer solitude, 
all adjourned to the other room. 

“The next stage we completed by six o'clock, when I found good tea and a 
pretty woman, who, presuming on her good looks, began to catechise me, after 
the Narva fashion, upon my comings and goings. She also informed me that 
his imperial majesty, on one of his self-imposed forced marches, had passed 
through but a few weeks back on a common Telega, or post-cart, and had slept 
two hours on the sofa where I was now stretched. The stage following 
this included a stream, generally fordable, but now impassable. To secure, 
therefore, the aid of a stone-bridge, we had to make a detour over wretched 
roads, which lengthened the way to thirty-seven wersts. It was midnight ere this 
was completed, and eager to proceed, and loathing the post-houses,—for the 
traveller through these regions must be placed, if not above the standard of 
humanity, certainly below those of our native land,—I incautiously began ano- 
ther stage. ‘The atmosphere now began to sharpen, and, from being very cold, 
became still and intense. A thick fog also filled the air, and Anton. nestling 
his head into the depths of his furs, sat before me vke a pillar of salt. I felt my 
warmth gradually ebbing away, my breath congeale on my face, eyelashes and 
eyebrows hung in fringes of icicles, and a tell-tale tear of anxiety froze on my 
cheek. How severely did I reproach myself for having proceeded and exposed 
horses and mento such inclemency. Meanwhile we vere traversing an open 
= skirted by forests, and from time to time the silence cf the night was broken 

”y a moaning, snarling, drawn-out cry, which fell dismally on the ear, [ listen- 
ed in vain conjecture, when a piercmg whine within one hundred yards of us 
made me lean forward, and Anton, remarking the movement composedly arti- 
culated ‘ Volki’ wolves. Had the word been less similar, I »elieve I should 
have sprung to the conclusion, and chilling still colder at these evidences of a 
savage neighbourhood, | longed more impatiently than ever for the friendly 
dwellings of man. At length we reached the station-house, and, grown less 
dainty, I entered instantly, and stumbled over a peasant on the floor, who rising, 
stupid with sleep, drew a green, long-wicked candle out of its filthy socket, and 
thrust it thus into my hand ; and then, passing on through a room where lay 
two military men stretched on leather benches, and another shapeless mass on 
the floor, as unconcernedly as if they had been so many slumbering infants, | 
penetrated under Anton’s guidance, to an untenanted room beyond. Here my 
brisk attendant, who seemed most tenderly solicitous for my comfort, warmed 
my Carriage-cushions at the stove, and then disposing of them as he deemed 
Trost temptingly on the wretched sofa, left me literally to repose. For, op- 
pressed with cold and fatigue of mind and body, sleep fell instantly on me.” 

This long extract leaves us little choice as to further “ practisings” upon the 





lady’s stores of adventure. The reader will be glad to suppose her fairly in- 
stalledjunder the roof of her sister ; and not displeased to walk behind her, while 
she indulges in pastime so dear to mortal English woman—of “ showing the 
house.” ‘Those of her own sex in particular, will take interest in the following 
details :— ; 

“After taking a review of the rooms and bed-rooms, all spacious and airy, and 
wanting nought save that most desirable of all bed-room requisites, privacy, my 
hostess led the way to her schafferei, or store-room, and, unlocking the door with 
a slight solemnity of manner, ushered me into a crowded treasury of household 
goods. The room was a very warehouse, hung round, fitted up, and strewed 
about with the numerous items of a housekeeper’s economy, to which those who 
only consume them often attach little or no importance, and those who have to 
provide them too much. Side by side on the floor, stood big-bodied bottles of 
spirit and liqueur, rolls of coarse linen, jars of pickles and preserves, hanks of 
wool, loaves of sugar, and bundles of flax. In deep chests around were the 
Moscow flour, salt, sago, saffron, starch, &c. &c., while tiers of drawers dis- 
played large provisions of native dried apples, pears, cherries, pease, beans, 
birch-twigs, applied as a decoction for wounds—in short, a perfect Hortus siccus 
for kitchen use. Around hung balls of twine and yarn, nets, corks, candles of 
as many cotours and sides as those offered to the Virgin of Casan, tanned sheep- 
skins, both black and white, and numberless other pendent treasures, while one 
side was fitted up in numerous partitions, where the raisins, figs, and spices for 
daintier palates were stored. This schafferei is the particular sanctuary of the 
lady of the house, who, if she do all, has enough business to transact. For the 
duties of an Estonian wirthschaft or menage, are not confined to ordering 
dinner, or scolding servants, but, like those of our grandmothers, a few genera- 
tions back, who directed the weighty concerns of a large country residence, 
include the weaving of linen, the making of candles, the boiling of soap, brew- 
ing of liqueurs, &c. ; and communication with distant towns being necessarily 
seldom, it requires no small forethought to provide, that during the long months 
of winter the family shall never fail in sugar or plums, nor the many hangers-on 
in the back settlements of the house in the more stable articles of subsistence. 
It is true, every lady has her housekeeper to advertise her that there is no more 
home-brewed vinegar in the bottle, or home-made starch in the tub, or, if she 
be unusually wealthy, an extra assistant, emphatically styled a Mamselle, on 
whom all these base cares descend. * * After again consigning this electric 
magazine to its safe solitude, we continued our walk to the housekeeper’s rooms, 
very comfortable and warm, with three little children and half a dozen chickens 
sharing the brick floor :—to the kitchen, where the men cooks were in active 
preparation round their flat stoves; and then onto the Volkstube, or people’s 
room, where all the lower servants, the coachmen and grooms, (here not included 
as house servants,) the cow-girls and the sheep-boys, &c., all come in for their 
meals at stated times, and muster between twenty and thirty daily. This was a 
room for an artist—a black earthern floor, walls toned down to every variety of 





dingy reds, blacks, and yellows, with a huge bulwark of a stove of a good terra 
cotta colour, and earthern vessels, and wooden tubs and benches ; and in short 
every implement of old-fashioned unwieldiness and picturesque form. But the 
chief attractions were the inmates, for, hard at work, plying their spinning-wheels, 
sat, either singly or in groups, about fifteen peasant girls—their many striped | 
petticoats, and dull blue or grey cloth jackets, their tanned locks falling over | 
their shoulders, and deep embrowned spinning-wheels, telling well against the 
warm tones around them. In some the hair was so light a hue as exactly to 
repeat the colour of the flax upon their spindles, and these, the housekeeper 
informed us in broken German, were the surest of husbands—flaxen hair being a 
feature that the hearts of the peasants are never known to resist. Most of these 
picturesque damsels were barefooted, and one pretty yellow-haired lassie, observ- 
ing that she was particularly an object of attention, let her hair fall like a veil 
over her stooping face, and peeped archly at us from between the waving 
strands. * * Some of them rose, on being addressed, and, stooping low, 
coaxed us down with both hands—much as if they were trying to smooth down 
our dresses. ‘This is the national salutation to their superiors, especially if there 
I Further on stoed a stout kitchen-girl, her jacket thrown 


be a request to make 
off, and only a shift over her shoulders, kneading in a deep trough with a strong 
wooden bat, the coarse bread which is called by distinction the Volksbrod, or 
people’s bread. The spinning-girls belong to the estate, and attend at the hof, 
or court, as the seigneur’s house is termed, for so many weeks in the winter, to 
spin under the housekeeper’s superintendence ; nor do they appear very averse 
to this labour, for, besides the smart grooms and soft shepherds who assort with 
them at meal-times, this Volkstube is the resort of every beggar and wandering 
pedlar, and the universal tattleshop of the neighbourhood. The further branches 
of this spinning department are among the most interesting of a lady’s wirth- 
schaft. ‘The commoner linen is woven in the cottages of the peasantry, but 
the more fanciful and delicate manufactures, the diaper for towels, the damask 
for table-linen, devolve to a regular weaver, of which each estate maintains one 





ormore ; and who sends in his book of patterns for the lady to select grounds, 
centres, and borders, according to her taste. Ifshe possesses this quality in a 
higher degree, she may further diversify the work by sketching some flower or 
arabesque, which the weaver imitates with much ingenuity.” 

In this scene of patriarchal abundance, we will leave the reader for a week. 
Plenty of amusement awaits him, when he is let out of the store-room—for 
The Lady, as we have hinted, possesses in no common degree, an eye for the 
picturesque as well as for the practical. 


EE 
CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 
COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER IN THE NAVY. 
Second Series.—( Continued.) 

“In my confidential conversations with individuals (many of them of high 
rank) relative to the French Revolution, I have been repeatedly questioned as 
to the motives which appeared to actuate the principal performers in that great 
political drama. Where so many leaders of different habits and passions were 
concerned, the solution of the problem—taking each one separately—would be 
extremely difficult, but, viewed as a general principle, the love of power may 
be considered as the chief incentive to the demoniac acts that were perpetrated. 
At the outset there can be no doubt that numbers were prompted by pure pa- 
triotism, but, having once tasted the sweets of authority, they could not be 
again induced to resign them. Still they could not all be Dictators, and hence 
arose the sanguinary struggles for supremacy—the good of the country was sa- 
crificed to insatiate ambition and self-aggrandizement—men suddenly found 
themselves elevated to exalted stations and uncontrolled command, and they 
eagerly sought for wealth as a means to secure them in possession of the rank 
they had so unexpectedly gained, as well as to indulge in licentiousness and de- 
bauchery. Already steeped in crime, there was but little scruple as to the 
source from which wealth was to be derived—whether from the plunder of de- 
capitated victims or through the lavished geld of a corrupt and vacillating 
court. As for the government of the nation at : rge, it went on pretty much 
as usual. In France it is easier to keep the whole kingdom in subjection than 
it is to control the city of Paris. The key to constitutional monarchy is, to 
rule the people by the people—but where despotism prevailed, and each was 
seeking the life of his colleague, anarchy, with all its attendant evils, brought 
a curse upon the country, waich it will take many, many years to entirely sub- 
due. Still it has afforded a useful lesson, and one well worthy of the study of 
revolutionists, that the chief actors in the sanguinary tragedy became in turn 
victims to popular fury, and were immolated on the very altar they themselves 
had raised. 

“To no persons in Paris did the death of Robespierre afford greater satis- 
faction than to the prisoners confined in the dungeons of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, who were hourly in expectation of being conducted to the guillotine. 
The reign of terror had done much to restrain the manifestations of anxious re- 
gard and affection, but it could not subdue the powerful control of nature in 
its best and most amiable feelings. I had seen the gardens of the Luxembourg 
crowded with females, anxiously watching the windows, to catch one glance of 
those who were dear to them—wives and mothers—sisters and girls beloved— 
all eager to testify their ardent devotion—it was a spectacle to move the most 
obdurate heart, and it was partially stopped by erecting palisades so as to ob- 
scure the windows from sight. Still numbers continued to assemble, gratified 
by the melancholy thought that they were near the object of their solicitude. 
These were denounced, and, without trial, sentenced to death. Even this ter- 
rible infliction of vengeance could not prevent relatives and friends from en- 
deavouring to communicate with those who were confined ; and now the down- 
fall of the tyrant under whose sanction these outrages had been perpetrated 
created a hope that murder would cease. The cells of the prisons resounded 
with songs of joyous congratulation ; whilst without the walls might be seen 
groups of anxious friends, striving to convey by signs and gestures encourage- 
ment to the prisoners confined within. At first this was stealthily done, for the 
atrocious and bloody monster, Fouquier Tinville, still swayed the reeking axe 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and it was not till three or four days after, that 
deprived of his power, he was placed under accusavion hunself, that the confi- 
dence of affection was restored. The Committee of General Safety were 
wholly engaged in receiving petitions and memorials from the accused or their 
defenders, and at length the doors of the prisons were partially thrown open, 
and thousands once more emerged to open and perfect freedom 

** | was at the entrance to the Conciergerie, and witnessed the liberation of 
many. Qh! it was a truly affecting sight to see frie nds and relatives embra- 
cing who had never expected to meet again in this world—parents and children 
—brothers and sisters—hearts that fondly loved—all restored to each other, 
amidst unrepressed exclamations of delight, and cherishing ardent jnopes of fu- 
ture safety. There were women, too,—beautiful women,—an1 I well remem- 


though their torn and soiled appare} evidenced the misery they must have un- 
dergone, yet their looks and manners bore ample testimony that they belonged 
to the higher ranks of life. One I well remember appeared to me pe a 
lovely. She was dressed in black, much tattered ; a light shawl been 
thrown over her shoulders, but in the excitement of the moment had been suf- 
fered to slip down behind upon her arms, so as to expose to view a bosom thin- 
ly covered ; and a finer bust I never beheld. She was smiling through her 
tears as a youth struggled to penetrate the crowd, in order to get to her, but 
was prevented by some few of the stubborn republicans, who took a sa 
pleasure in blocking up the way. I was at that time strong and powerful ; but 
my individual strength would have availed nothing against the united exertions 
of this party, though small, and therefore I appealed to the passions of the bet- 
ter minded—* there was a young and lovely mother wishing to clasp her child 
within the warm embrace of love—there was a son desirous of showing his 
fervent regard for his mother—what had this to do with political discord {4s 
was the operation of nature—the triumph of liberty.’ The crowd applauded 
the sentiment ; I found no difficulty in clearing a passage, and though I had 
only ventured by conjecture to name the tie which united them, yet the meet- 
ing convinced me that I was correct, and the smile of approbation which she 
gave me thrilled through every pulse in my body. I own I was greatly fasci- 
nated by the commanding beauty of this female, and her look and manner 
made a deep impression on my mind, as I inwardly rejoiced at her being ree- 
cued from the horrible fate which I concluded, but for the death of 
pierre, would most probably have awaited her. She was accompanied, or ra- 
ther followed, by a tall, but elegantly-formed, and graceful loo! ing woman— 
very beautiful in features, and with long glossy black hair.. A carriage drove 
up to receive them ; a gentleman alighted to tender his assistance : he looked 
towards me, and I immediately recognised the saturnine countenance of the de- 
puty Tallien, whose courage and eloquence had been so mainly instrumental im 
the overthrow of Robe pierre, and by whose tact and energy shortly afterwards 
Paris was saved from a perpetuity of deadly animosity amongst the families of 
its citizens. His sight was too imperfect and weak to allow of his seeing me. 
They entered the vehicle, and it drove off, amidst the varied exclamations of 
popular feeling, gratification, however, strongly prevailing. 

The number of individuals who were thus restored to existence and society 
could not have been less than ten thousand—indeed, I think there were more 
—and the joy thus diffused, not only amongst particular families which had re- 
ceived back their rescued relatives, but also through the multitude,.who had be- 
come satiated with blood, may be readily, though not adequately conceived. A 
feeling of security began to prevail—the assumptions of sans culottism were 
subsiding—fetes, balls, and concerts were resumed—and the thousands whe 
perished seemed to have been forgotten. 

* It was about this time I received instructions, through the medium of a 
smuggler, which directed me to use my best endeavours to re-establish the Ja- 
cobin Club, whose place of sitting had been locked up since the night of Robes- 
pierre’s arrest. The object of this, I presume, was to distract the capital, and 
render it less efficient in supporting the war that was then raging in the north. 
There was not much difficulty in this ; the old Cordeliers assembled, and, to 
propitiate them, no opposition was offered by the authorities, who trusted te 
keeping a watchful eye upon their proceedings. Numbers of the Royalists, in- 


| stigated by revenge, joined them, for the purpose of inciting to greater mischief, 


so as to excite universal disgust, and raise an earnest desire for the restoration 
of monarchy. The Eveche soon numbered amongst its members the most de- 
termined of the supporters of the late triumvirate, and was growing powerfully 
strong and active, when counter-clubs were got up against them ; and amongst 
these latter the residue of the ancient noblesse, as well as the friends of the 
ancient regime, enrolled themselves, and kept up a secret correspondence with 
their contemporaries in the Jacobins, whom they ultimately designed to annihi- 
late, and pave the way for the return of the exiled successor to the throne. 

“ Previous to the execution of Robespierre, events had come so fast and thick 
upon me, that I had not been able to gain sufficient time to execute the com- 
mission I had been entrusted with by ‘the Prince,’ whom I had encountered at 
the Secretary of State’s office, in England. It is true, that I had made indirect 
inquiries, for my unbounded affection for Louise de Foe was constantly urging 
me to exertion in my searches after her. But now, having executed my orders, 
I resolved to devote myself to this particular task. 

‘«T had to gain access, by any means I could devise, to a small but neat house 
near the Place de Victoires, where, in the back room of a second floor, I was 
advised that, in a particular part, I should find a secret closet, or recess, the 
door to which was a sliding panel, that drew back on pressing a spring, which, 
though connected with it, was on the opposite side of the apartment, in a dark 
corner, close to the ceiling. At my first arrival, I reconnoitred the spot, and 
passed it by sometimes three or four times in a day, but saw no opportunity nor 
prospect of opportunity, to gain ingress to it. I strove to make myself ac- 
quainted with the inmates, but could not accomplish it. They were Royalists, 
who lived in quiet retirement, and held but little intercourse with the world. I 
had observed a curious-looking elderly personage alight from a pony at the 
door, but felt satisfied that it was not his residence, as his animal always re- 
mained, a boy following for the purpose of taking care of him. He was asin- 
gular man, whom I had previously seen amongst the movements in Paris, but 
more as a quiet spectator than as an actor. He was diminutive in person, and 
wore a large coat with immense buttons,—a waistcoat with broad no that 
reached half-way down his thighs ; and beneath each flap was suspended stout 
gold chains, with a profusion of rings, watch-keys, small seals, and a variety of 
trinkets, so as to form two formidable bunches. His légs were cased in im- 
mense jack-boots ; and from his well-powdered head descended a long queue 
to the very bottom of his back. But there was a cheerful pleasantry on his 
countenance, and a politeness in his manner, that were irresistible. Indeed, 
the latter quality plainly manifested a courtier of the old school, for he seemed 
ready to take off his hat to his pony the moment he had alighted. ‘The animal 
was nearly as singular as his rider, whom he fondled upon and appeared io be 
very proud of: but the creature was strangely accoutred in cavalry appoint- 
ments, with a splendid crimson velvet saddle, and a richly-gilded bridle, decora- 
ted with numerous appointments. ‘The garcon by whom he was attended was 
shrewd and close. But confidence begets confidence, and I learned that this 
personage was General Caulaincourt, (whose son afterwards became Duke of 
Vicenza), one of the old noblesse. I determined to wait upon him at his hotel, 
—I think it was in the Rue Joubert,—as if by message from the emigrant 
Prince ; but, then, I did not know his name. However, I visited him, and was 
graciously but cautiously received. He was at breakfast, arrayed in a curious 
ly-embroidered silk dressing-gown, upon the breast of which was a splendid star 
of nobility, partly covered over by a patch, that had concealed it, but now was 
torn, so that some of its brilliant rays again peeped forth,—not an inapt emblem 
of the times. I represented myself as a returned emigrant, and pretended to 
suppress names, whilst I described the person of the Prtioe. He recognised 
the original, and shed tears. In the course of conversation I mentioned Louise 
de Foe ; but he knew no one of that name, and was rather shy in answering 
questions. I took my leave without receiving an invitation. It was plain that 
the old gentleman was suspicious of me,—but those were times to engender 
suspicion in every breast,—and I had got no further than a brief interview. 

“A few days after this, when near the Quai Conti, a youth stopped before 
me, and affectionately took my hand. I did not at first recollect him, but he 
reminded me of having cleared a passage for him in front of the Conciergerie, 
at the time when his mother was quitting the prison, and he insisted upon my 
accompanying him to visit her. To this I readily consented, for the remem- 
brance of the lady had frequently haunted me, and I could have no objection to 
visit one whom I so earnestly desired to see again. We entered a decent house, 
and I was ushered into a drawing-room on the first floor, without ceremony,—for 
the grateful lad showed no reserve,—and there, reclining on a sofa, was the im- 
teresting female herself, whilst, at a short distance, seated at a table, writing, 
was her beautiful companion of the day of liberation. .— 

‘** Mama, I have brought him at last,’ said the youth, impelling me forward. 
‘I told you I would find him out.’ 

“The lady rose 

“ And who is your friend, Eugene?’ said she,—‘I have not the happiness to 
recollect him.’ ‘ 

‘He ran and whispered in her ear, and she immediately advanced towards 
me with both hands extended, into which I placed mine, and was greeted with 
a pressure of grateful kindness, as she uttered her thanks for the service I had 
rendered, in which the lady who had been writing cordially joined. Such a re- 
ception, and so entirely unexpected, almost deprived me of self-command. [ 
stammered forth my congratulations, and it was several minutes before I recov- 
ered from confusion ; 

“The apartment was but poorly furnished; and, from what I beheld, [ 
should have concluded that, notwithstanding their elegant dresses, especially 
that of the tall lady, they were labouring under poverty ; but at the same time, 
I was well aware that this had been almost universally assumed by all parties, 
for the purpose of avoiding the notice of the sans-culottes and poissardes, who 
were ever ready to attack the houses where anything like grandeur was dis- 
played. But it was not possible to be deceived with respect to their manners, 
for they manifested the most perfect good-breeding and self-possession, 

‘« After I had been seated for nearly half an hour, and began to feel quite at 
home, through the gaity and cheerfulness of the ladies, 4 visitor was anRounc- 
ed, and, in a few minutes afterwards, in walked General Caulaincourt, con- 
ducted by one of the most lovely girls my eyes ever beheld. She seemed 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age,—light flaxen hair, that wantoned in 
ringlets down a neck and shoulders as fair and smooth as polished marble. She 
had large dark-blue eyes,—a light, gaceful form, like a fairy,—and there was a 





ber one group that attracted universal attention. The ladies were young, and 














bewitching smile upon her face, as she led, or rather danced the old gentleman | and Guadaloupe in the West Indies. As a counterpoise, however, the républi- 
forward 


“A Hortense !Hortense, my sweet child !’ said the first lady, reprovingly, | erous allies, was compelled to retreat. 


her smile of delight counteracted her words. 


‘But you must forgive | was, as it ever ought to be, in the ascendant. 





can troops were victors in the north, and the Duke of York, betrayed by treach- 
But still, British prowess on the ocean 
Commerce was at an end, ‘and, 


her, my friend,’ addressing the General : ‘ you are so great a favourite with the | except the prizes captured, very little of foreign merchandize was introduced 
damsels,—and you so encourage them by your forbearance and suavity, | into France ; in fact, decrees had been passed to destroy even these, but the 


—that they fancy themselves ertitled to use familiarities.’ 
“ The 


eneral made a polite and gallant response, as he bowed and twisted | away in underground warehouses and privately sold. 


persons employed on this duty submitted to bribery—the goods were stowed 
Indeed, I well remember 


according to the most approved method of the late Court etiquette ; but his | at the peace seeing large quantities of valuable articles made in England, which, 


ancient and large boots contrasted strangely with the white muslin 
trimmed with roses, of the fair girl who, notwithstanding the reproof, stil 


, | after lying for years concealed, were suddenly brought into the market. , 
1] “Scarcely a ship of France quitted its port but in a few hours afterwards it 


continued, in the most playful but gentle manner, to hover round the old gen- | was safely moored in England. The trade of the Mediterranean, of Bordeaux, 
tleman, who, so far from betraying displeasure, expressed himself as highly | Nantes, L’Orient, and throughout the whole coast of France, was annihilated ; 


delighted. 


the manufactures in the northern provinces suspended or destroyed by military 


«Tt was not then consonant with the prevalent notions of liberty and equality | operations ; yet the revolutionary armies at both extremes of the kingdom 
amongst Republicans to manifest any outward mark of respect, but in such | were victorious, and the utmost enthusiasm prevailed amongst the youth of the 


company I did not take upon myself the character ; I, therefore, rose from my nation to join the ranks. 
He bent upon me a keen gaze, scanned 


seat, and handed the General a chair. 


But to return. 


‘« My fellow-prisoner David, just previous to my departure from prison, re- 


my plain dress, and especially to the want of attention to the dressing of my | quested me to be the bearer of a message to Carnot, the Minister of War, pro- 


hair, but was evidently pleased with my attention, which I supposed he placed | vided it would not endanger my own safety. 


to the credit of his own martial figure and former rank. He bowed, and bowed 


I promised to comply, as far as 
, | lay within my power, and felt pleased at the idea of meeting with that cele- 


and so did I, much to the amusement of the lovely child, who, for the first | brated man, as well as entertaining a hope that I might derive some information 
time sensible that a stranger was present, became more reserved. On being | relative to the movements of the army. 


spoken to, however, by the youth, she also came and took my hand, and gave 


utterance to gratitude. 


‘On my release I found Paris in commotion: the Clubbists and Terrorists 


Every one who has been in France must be well ac- | were at open war with the Moderates; the police was ineffective as a body, 


quainted with the volubility of the French ladies,—and now all three opened | and, according to the political bias they had acquired, rather encouraged 


together, to inform the General who I was; and I had to run the gauntlet o 
grateful commendation for an act which, after all, claimed no merit in itself 


f| than strove to suppress tumults, and victims were constantly sacrificed in 
, | the affrays that occurred. Parties were now personally known by the pecu- 


but adversity and danger had rendered every manifestation of kindness truly | liar dress which they wore, and this was perpetually exciting to contests and 


estimable. 


“But who.were the individuals that I had so strangely got amongst? As 


yet I did not know their names or character; and that both Tallien anc 
Caulaincourt—men of such opposite principles—should be intimate with them 
extremely puzzled me. 


Still, ever alive to my duty, I hoped to gain advan- | of the Conciergerie. 


outrage. 

‘Carnot had quitted Paris for a few days to repair to the head-quarters of 
{| the Army of the North; but such was the great respect I had for David, that 
, | ] resolved to await his return, and during the interval, I called upon the ladies 
The elder of the two alone remained with her children ; 


tage by the position in which I had thus been placed. The General was both the other had removed to a larger house, and whom I now understood to be 


courteous and respectful, though it was — to witness the struggles that | Madame Fontenay. 
t 


were constantly occurring between the spirit o' 
mocracy of the day : the former was familiar to him, the latter was constrained 
and at that moment I could see no necessity for it. 


I was received by the former and her family with much 


he old aristocrat and the de- | kindness, and on relating what had occurred, they seemed greatly to commisse- 


rate my situation. ; , 
“T obtained the address of Madame Fontenay, and found her in a dwelling 


, 


“I did not protract my visit, as I was apprehensive that Tallien might ap- | "Ot over-large, but which was undergoing alterations, in order to improve and 


ar; and I had no wish to be recognised as a partizan on his side, which I | beautify it. 


ad reason to expect would be the case if he saw me. 


She showed me her drawing-room, which presented a display of 


I made my adieus, and | taste and elegance almost magical, when the short time that had effected it was 


was aes poaningly entreated to call often, and bring them all the news. ‘This taken into consideration. 


I promise 


to comply with, and took my leave. Whilst walking towards my 


“During my visit, I narrated the circumstances of my confinement, and the 


lodgings, and ruminating upon future prospects, a small packet was suddenly | situation of my fellow-captive, David, whom.she knew. 


t into my hand by a person who instantly hurried away ; and, as it was dusk, ; ! 
was unable to distinguish either dress or features, and the messenger was | loured rosette onthe white muslin curtains ; 


almost immediately lost in the crowd. 


‘ot very far, when I was seized by three men, and put into a fiacre. One o 


e men got in by my side, the others mounted—one before and one behind,— | has been deeply implicated with the Terrorists. I \ 

and away we drove to the bureau of the principal agent of police, where I was | 20d Madame Beauharnois may influence Barras in his favour. 
The seals were yet un- her of his imprisonment ?” 

broken,—it had no address upon it,—and I at once related the way in which it 


searched, and the small pocket book found upon me. 


had come into my possession. It was opened, and perused by the magistrate 


«These are fearful times, my friend,’ said she, whilst adjusting a pink-co- 
‘but I trust the time is not far dis- 


I proceeded on my way, but had not | tant when the wolves will have torn each other, and the innocent may rest in 


f| safety. Pauvre David! something should be done for him, though I fear he 
I will speak to M. Tallien, 


Have you told 


‘“*T replied in the affirmative ; and this was the first time I had heard the 
,| name of the beautiful mother; and Madame de Fontenay informed me, that the 


who closely questioned me ; but I was utterly ignorant of its purport, and re- Marquis de Beauharnois—a General in the army—had been guillotined a few 


quested that it might be-read to me. 


weeks before their liberation,and the lady was left in rather indigent circumstan- 


‘«* This is very ingenious,’ said the magistrate, ‘but the implication is too| ces, adding, ‘ But she shall never want whilst I can command resources. Look,’ 


serious to let your bare word suffice.’ 


“« «What is the implication '’ demanded I ; ‘ to accuse and to condemn may 
I repeat it—I 


be the same thing, but surely I ought to know the accusation. 
am utterly and wholly innocent of anything that packet may contain.’ 


said she, displaying a delightful effect in the appearance of the room, by a bril- 
liant combination of colours, ‘Is not this charming'—Pauvre David! that 
Venus is by him.’ 

“I did not tell Madame Fontenay of my intention to wait upon Carnot, for I 


“© You are also ignorant to what use this was meant to be put,’ said he, hold- | Was not aware how far I might commit a breach of confidence by so domg ; 


ing up a short but sharp-pointed poniard. 
“‘T have never seen it before this moment,’ returned I, much surprised as t« 


but I felt gratified in having enlisted one so attractive and beautiful, in the 
»| cause of David; indeed, I may say, there was something irresistible in her 


where it could have come from, for it seemed too long to have been inclosed in | manner, and her conversation displayed delightful vivacity, blended with exten- 


the packet. 

‘“* «Perhaps not,’ replied he, ‘for it was contained within this case ;’ and 
ressing the point of the blade upon his desk, the blade itself receded into the 
andle, where a catch held it so as to be safely carried in the pocket. 

dangerous weapon : 
that was to deal the blow ?” 

*¢ Again, J most solemnly aver,’ reiterated I, with emphasis, ‘that I know 

nothing of what you are talking about ; I have spoken the truth—the packet 
was thrust into my hand by a stranger who instantly disappeared.’ 


‘It is aj Was merely one of request for friendly aid, was duly delivered 
to whom were you conveying it, or was it your own hand | asked but a few questions, and made no promises ; he seemed especially cau- 


sive reading and information. 

, “A few days afterwards Carnot returned, and I went to the Bureau, and soli- 
,| cited a private interview. It was frankly granted ; and my message, which 
The Minister 


tious not to interfere with the other departments, and was very guarded in all 
that he said, except that he spoke enthusiastically of the conduct of the repub- 
, | lican troops, and exclaimed, ‘We must conquer—Holland is ready to receive 
us with open arms—Prussia only waits to get another subsidy from England— 


“You should have brought it hither without delay,’ said the magistrate ; the Princes are at daggers drawn with each other—the Alliance is breaking up 


‘ instead of which you were going in a contrary direction.’ 


“*T was returning home,’ rejoined I, ‘ and was desirous of ascertaining its 


contents ; if I have done wrong, I regret it ; but, citizen, young minds will be 
ardent, and I was pleasing myself with the idea that it might be a pleasant as- 
signation.’ 

“The magistrate made no observation, but having ascertained my name, 
age, and place of residence, I was sent to cool myself in a dark, damp dungeon 
for the night, with nothing but a little dirty straw to lie upon, and without 
either food or drink. What the affair meant, I could not for the life of me tell : 
I had either been mistaken for some other person by the man who gave me the 
packet, or else—and what I most strongly suspected—it was a police trick, 

ractised upon me by some of Robespierre’s tools, who had come to the know- 
aes of my instrumentality in defeating the tyrant, as I felt pretty confident 
my real character and connexion with England was unknown. 

“ The next morning I was again brought up and examined, and the writing 
in the packet was shown to me ; it was merely these words, evidently penned 
in a disguised hand, ‘ Donnez la coup—au ceeur.’ I once more declared my ig- 
norance of its purport or design, and my innocence of the whole transaction, 
beyond the mystery of the parcel coming into my possession ; but my protesta- 
tions were useless ; and, after a variety of interrogations, | was remanded to 

rison, where I remained, apparently forgotten, for upwards.of a fortnight. 
Sten I became acquainted with David, whom the Convention had removed from 
the Committee of General Safety, and put under arrest, as one of those who 
had been much attached to Robespierre, and it was supposed had encouraged 
him in his sanguinary proceedings. 
nied, though he admitted his admiration for the man as a true patriot, and ex- 
pressed his firm belief that most of the crimes imputed to him had been perpe- 
trated by others without his sanction, and even without his knowledge. I found 


Oh! would that our marine was equally as successful, we should then teach the 
English the hazard of interfering with their neighbours.’ 

‘I spoke of my intention to join the army, and named several General 
Officers with whom I professed to be familiar; but Carnot made no fur- 
ther observations, and I took my leave, without obtaining any material infor- 
mation. 

‘“‘ A day or two subsequent to this, whilst sitting in a coffee-house of the Rue 

St. Honore, I was accosted by an elderly man, who seemed by his signs to 
wish to speak to me in private; but having already suffered sufficient to put 
me on my guard, I forbore to take any notice of him. 
*** You appear to be impervious, fellow-citizen,’ said he, in an under tone, 
but in a manner that seemed to me somewhat sneeringly ; ‘I might leave you 
in that state, but for my wish to retrieve the injury I have done you, certainly 
unintentional on my part, yet not the less vexatious to you.’ 

‘***] do not comprehend your meaning,’ returned I, with assumed indiffer- 
ence ; ‘speak openly and unreservedly, | have nothing to fear.’ 

“ «True, true,’ said he, ‘ the legitzmate subjects of the Republic who obey 
the laws, have no reason to be alarmed, and he bent a keen and penetrating 
look upon me. 

“There was no one of any consequence near us to hear what was said, and 
the man spoke very low; but, nevertheless, I felt a tingling sensation through 
my whole frame, down to my fingers’ ends, which I vainly endeavoured to 
suppress. 

“*You speak the truth,’ said I, endeavouring to affect a carelessness that 


This latter, however, he most solemnly de- | was very far from being natural. 


** You are not long from prison,’ observed my self-constituted companion ; 
y t long from prison j I 
‘why do you remain in a country that is hazardous to you ?” 
‘“**Ts there any thing strange in a man loving his native land?’ demanded I 


David to be a highly intelligent man, though a thorough democrat, and his love | in return ; ‘ why should I quit it?” 


for the sciences was enthusiastic in the extreme. He was debarred the. use ot 
books, papers, pencils—in short, everything that could enliven his incarceration. 
But genius is ever fertile, and having been indulged by the gaoler with some 


“* You carry it off well, citizen,’ rejoined he, with a smile 
to enter upon explanations ?” 


“Though strong suspicions crossed my mind that my indentity was discover- 


‘Ts this a place 


pieces uf carbon, or charcoal, he sketched figures on the lime-washed walls, | ed, yet I determined to brave it out. 


chiefly emblematic of liberty ; and some years afterwards, when I saw his Beli- 
sarius, the veteran soldier recoiling at the sight of his old blind general begging, 
it strongly reminded me of a group that he was fond of sketching at that time : 
but I shail have to speak of this again. 

** At the expiration of the time I have named, I was conducted before the 
Committee of General Safety, and here I beheld in their costume of office, the 


recently-chosen members, Tallien, Thuriot, Legendre, Dumont, and others, | foreign language.’ 


who were acquainted with the services I had rendered them ; 


but though some 


** As you please,’ returned I ; ‘no explanations are required.’ 

“The man bent down his head towards me, as if to inspect some part of my 
dress, and whispered in broken English, ‘ How far is Dover from Calais ’—you 
know both ports well.’ 

‘* Speak my native tongue,’ exclaimed I aloud, determined if there was any 
plot, to turn the tables against the instrument of it. ‘I do not understand your 


‘“** You are precipitate,’ uttered he, evidently subdued ; ‘it was merely badi- 


of them looked towards me, Legendre alone gave any signs of recognition, and | nage ;’ he then again stooped, and whispered, ‘ Louise de Foe.’ 


he was a man whom | thoroughly disliked. 


‘Tt was now my turn to be overcome ; but still I had sufficient resolution to 


“ At the time of my entering the Hall, the outer parts were crowded by sup-| restrain my eagerness, though the sudden mention of her name had produced a 
pliants, but the inner apartment was nearly cleared, and as a prisoner was then] powerful sensation in my breast. 


under examination, I was conducted to a remote corner, but ina position to see 
pretty well all that passed. 


towards me, I could not see his face. From what was passing, however, | 


gathered that he had been arrested for some alleged conspiracy, I think, in Cor- 
sica, though it was suspected that the real cause originated in his intimacy with 


the young Robespierre : I found cut a different motive some time afterwards 
“The investigation did not last many minutes—in fact, it appeared to be 
more a recognition than anything else, for, taking the arm of a remarkably 
handsome young officer, he departed free j 
view of both of them 


As he quitted the bar, I had full 
in the countenance of the General, I recognised the 


‘“«* T understand,’ said I, as he arose and walked out ; and I immediately paid 


The accused wore the uniform of a General Ofli- | for my coffee, and followed him. 
cer, and appeared to be an extre mely young man, very thin, but as his back was ial 


You have acted wisely at last,’ uttered he ; 
—much time might have been saved.’ 

**«T am doubtful whether I am doing right now,’ responded I ; ‘still, whatever 
may be the consequences, the name you have mentioned demands my attention. 
But I have lately been imprisoned through an abominable plot.’ 

) * «Tt was no plot,’ uttered he, ‘ but a mistake ; do not seek to know further ; 
the wrong packet was put into your hand.’ 

‘“*T stopped short, and was about to pronounce the epithet ‘ villain,’ but the 
man turned round and anticipated me by saying, ‘You do not wish to see the 


‘why did you not come at first 


features of Napoleon Buonaparte ; his companion | did not know, but subse-| lady, then’ 


quently ascertained that it was a devoted aide-de-camp, named Junot. 


hall. 
“ For myself, my examination was very short 


manded. 
fair was likely to terminate 
ceeding in my narrative; when the gaoler brought me an order for my immediate 
discharge. 


on account of Lord Howe’s victory and our numerous naval triumphs, that it 
was dangerous for an Englishman to be seen abroad in any part of France; 


and this was much heightened by the story of the Vengeur going down with her 
? which the Com- 


colours fiying and the crew shouting ‘ Vive la Republique 
missioner Jean Bon St. Andre industriously circulated. Another cause of ani 
mosity was the entire reduction of Corsica in the Mediterranean, and Martinique 


I was 
not near enough to hear what passed at their dismissal, but there was a buzz | triumphed in my heart 


of admiration in the room as they quitted it, which swelled louder in the outer 


Those of the Committee who | affair.’ 
knew me, and particularly ‘Tallien, made light of the matter; but I was re- 
On entering my prison, David accosted me, and inquired how the af- | the river-side ; 
I mentioned what I had witnessed, and was pro- 


This more than ever convinced me that my real character was 
wholly unknown ; for such was the hatred to England and everything English, 


‘**T was silent ; he delivered me a small note I knew the writing, and delight 
It was immediately brokan open, and expressed a re- 
quest that I should ‘ place myself under the direction of the bearer.’ 


‘I attend you,’ said I, ‘but you have not acted over-prudently in this 


*** T wished to have nothing to do with it,’ returned he, as he took his way to 
‘but the lady had seen you pass a house in which she was visit- 
ing, and as I was acquainted with your person, she begged of me to seek you 
>} out 

** * You acquainted with my person !’ repeated I, with surprise ; where—when 
—how—the thing seems to me impossible.’ 

** « Not at all,’ returned he ; ‘at Dover when you was a youth ; in Paris after 
the murder of Ma’amselle de Fleche, and several times since. But what has an 
old and attached attendant upon royalty to do with the canaille ? 

‘This more than anything else, gave me an insight into the man’s character 
-| he was a staunch Royalist 
“ After winding along several streets, we came to an obscure court, into 
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one a 


which he turned, and I promptly followed. A gate opened into a garden, in 
which was a dilapidated building, that me to have been formerly part of a 
religious house. We entered this, and I was left alone in a small room, with 
strong iron-grated windows, that gave it the resemblance to a prison ; and as my 
conductor turned the key upon the outside of the door, I felt half inclined to be- 
lieve that I had been entrapped. Half an hour of unpleasant suspense was en- 
dured ; and at the expiration of that time, I heard the bolts of the lock shot back. 
My heart throbbed with eager expectation—my brain swam with a species of 
delirium—hope told me it was the being I so ardently loved—I thought of no 
one else. Yes, surely it must be Louise, and I should once more hold her in 
my arms. The door slowly swung back—I caught sight of female attire, and 
springing forward with ecstacy, embraced—not a blooming and beautiful girl, 
but an antiquated dowager, with a face, the skin of which was concealed by 

atches and paint. She wore a lofty head-dress of muslin and crape, and her 
1air was frizzled and pomatummed and powdered, that it stuck out on each side 
at least six inches from the scalp ; a long fan dandled on her arm; and she had 
high-heeled shoes, that greatly increased the altitude of her gaunt figure. The 
warmth of my salute rather discomposed the lady, who at first received it with 
ardour, and then suddenly repulsed me, exclaiming, ‘ Treason, treason! we are 
betrayed ; take the monster away !’ 

‘ T apologized for my error, but she rushed out of the room, leaving the door 
open ; I followed without a moment’s delay, and she hearing my footsteps be- 
hind her, roared out most urgently for mercy. There was instantly a banging 
and locking of doors, and shutting of windows, with an accompaniment of lamen- 
tations and cries that were quite terrific. I pushed on, and entered the first 
open room : it was empty, but I detected a movement in one of the panels as it 
was sliding to ; and before it could be securely closed, my foot was interposed. 
I forced it back, and in a confined recess discovered a man squatting down, more 
dead than alive. The next moment I felt some one gently grasp my arm, and 
turning round, beheld Louise, who exclaimed, ‘ Edward! Fdward | harm him 
not—it is my father!’ and she fell into my arms. 





PROCESS OF FRESCO PAINTING. 
From a late London paper. 

[The following clear and minute description of the process of Fresco Paint- 
ing will prove interesting to many readers. } 

Str—As general information upon any subject adds to the pleasure of its 
critical discussion, I am induced to transmit to you this letter on Fresco-paint- 
ing. No art or science can be appreciated unless its principles be understood ; 
no power is so dangerous to either as capricious patronage, or uninstructed zeal. 
I do not desire to offer opinions ; I merely wish to convey to our readers in- 
formation, derived from sources not much known, and when known not easily 
procured. 

The process of Fresco-painting consists in this :—A well-dried wall is cover- 
ed over with one or two lines (about 1-16th of an inch thick) of a carefully- 
prepared mortar, made of fine sand and old lime ; which serves as the ground 
of the painting, and possesses the property, so long as it is ina damp state, of 
fixing the colours applied to it without the aid of size or any other medium ; 
so that neither when dry nor by means of water can they be effaced, but in the 
course of time become more completely united with the surface of the wall. 
This union of the pigment with the mortar prepared as above is not merely a 
mechanical adhesion, but areal chemical cohesion. For the lime thus slacked 
in the wet mortar has the peculiar property during its drying, or setting, of 
working to the surface, and owing to the absorption of carbonic acid from the 
atmospheric air, to become there crystallized to a fine transparent enamel ; 
which the colouring matter when applied thoroughly penetrates, invests, and 
thus is itself fixed. This crystallized surface, a kind of stalactyte formation, 
is with difficulty soluble in water, and is not destroyed by other atmospheric in- 
fluence ; but, by the continued chemicai action of the carbonic acid and mois- 
ture, it as it were becomes still further concreted, or harder and _ harder still. 
In this chemical union of the pigment with the lime, (which is applied to the 
moriar, or to the colours themselves, as ahydrat of lime, but which in the end 
at least partly passes into a carbonized neutral salt,) the condition exists, that 
those pigments not affected by ardent lime are alone fit to be employed in Fres- 
co. ‘Therefore, not only is the use of vegetable and animal pigments in gene- 
ral excluded, but those even of the mineral kingdom which contain elemental 
properties in too great affinity with the lime ; for otherwise they lose their own 
former natural condition, and enter into a new one with the lime, whereby the 
colour becomes changed. ‘The colours employed are in general earths. And 
as the damp state of the mortar as prepared is the cause of the cohesion of the 
colour, it follows that the setting of the mortar must proceed with the progress of 
the painting : therefore this must be conducted bit by bit ; and no more mortar 
must be placed on the wall that can be finished in one day. 

The wall thus prepared, the artist stretches a large cartoon over the portion 
to be painted, and, without injury to this, traces his design upon the mortar. 
Sometimes these cartoons are coloured, the better to guide the artist; and as 
in drying the colours become lighter, they are applied with a relative darker 
tint. Tocorrect any inequality, it is customary to re-touch with a colour 
in distemper, or some other process ; though on this Vasari observes—* Quelli 
che cercano lavorar in muro, lavorino virilmente a fresco; e non ritocchino a 
secco, perche oltra l’esser cosa vilissima rende piu corta vita alle pitture.” 

An opinion has prevailed that Fresco was used for the decoration of the tem- 
ples at the earliest period of Greek art, and that the pictures mentioned by 
Pausanias as painted by Polygnotus of 'Thasos (B. C. 422) in the Lescheat Del- 
phi, which had been converted from a club-house into a picture-gallery and the 
Peecile at Athens, were executed in this manner. It is certain that, instead of 
employing the various shades of white and black only, he improved his art by 
the introduction of new materials, and applied to the pictures with delicacy and 
taste the different powers of four colours. But it is difficult to fix the period of 
its origin: applicable to the purpose of extensive decoration, it was early adopt- 
ed by the Egyptians, Etruscans, and Romans. The ancient Romans united 
Fresco and Distemper together ; and it is probable that this latter process—by 
which the colour is fixed by size, on a dry surface—was first adopted. ‘The ex- 
periments made by Sir H. Davy on paintings found at the Baths of Titus and 
Herculaneum, would, I think, confirm this opinion. Nothing, however, is so 
easy as assertion—it is the reason of every idle man; and no assertion is so 
erroneous as “that the secret of the art was lost until restored by the present 
German school.’ Subject to the same action of indifference or of opinion in 
its favour, liable to the same encouragement or neglect by which all other pur- 
suits are matured or retarded, Fresco-painting has been always cultivated with 
Its best period is stated to be that from Giotto to Rafaelle ; 
its worst, that of Andrea Pozzo and his contemporaries. The present German 
school has been formed within the last twenty-five years. Carstens and Schick 
first attempted its revival; Wachter and Koch, their followers, st ruggled with 
success against the indifference of their time. It was the Chevalier Bartholdy 
who first employed Cornelius, Overbeck, Veith, and Schadow, at his villa on 
Mount Pincio. Atthe Villa Massimi, Juiius Schnorr executed frescoes from 
Ariosto, Overbeck from Tasso, and Veith with Koch from Dante. Schnorr’s 
power in landscape was shown at the Villa Bartholdy ; in which department 
Karl Rottman has of late attained unexpected excellence. But it is at Mu- 
nich the power of these artists has been chiefly displayed. Cornelius, as Direc- 
tor, has here designed elaborate paintings at the Gilyptothek, and a series of 
beautiful drawings, representing the most interesting period of the lives of the 
most eminent Italian and Dutch painters, from Cimabue to Rubens, for the ar- 
cades of the Pinakothek. Henry Hess has the finest example of fresco combin- 
ed with architecture, in the All Saints Church ; and Schnorr has selected 
subjects from the Nibelungen-Lied for the Royal Palace. At Bonn, the hall of 
the University is enriched with fresco representing the four faculties. Hermann, 
with the aid of Gotzenberger and Forster, designed Theology ; and Gotzenber- 
ger undertook Jurisprudence, Philosophy and Medicine. If to these we add 
the works of Bendemann at Dresden, of Gegenbauer at Stuttgart and Rome, 
of Veith at Frankfort, and Osterley at Hanover, we shall have noticed the lead- 
ing artists of the day. 

The cause of the formation of the present German school may be traced to 
the devotion of the Germans to the early Italian and national painters, and to 
the influence of religious and ‘‘ fatherland” feeling. Fresco-painting is but one 
of many forms typical of opinions and emotions which have been thus nurtured 
and advanced. © 

. ___—*indem sie uns vergnugen 

Sind Quellen unsers Glucks, die niemals uns hetrugen.” 
Much discussion is continued there on the style of Hess and Cornelius. Cor 
nelius is blamed forthat he does not sufficiently transport himself into the pe- 
riod he depicts. But however we may study or think, in tracing the actions of 
the past we insensibly tinge them with the influence of the present. At best, 
the result is, I think, but an accommodation. And the Germans of the nine- 
teenth century have rather resisted classic prejudices. Unlike the Greek,whose 
religion was the worship of Beauty in the ideal—whose acute perceptions crea- 
ted the fine arts, by the personification of the sunple Virtues as objects of ado- 
ration—who venerated the god, and the grace and dignity his statue personified 
—to whom 
‘Th’ intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale and piny mountain,” 


were a perpetual source of perfection, by their symbolic representation—the 
modern German may be said to work more from natural impression than from 
classic recollection. ‘To use their own phrase, they seek to represent Truth and 
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Such, Sir, though briefly sketched, is the prpoees and present state of Fres- 
co-painting. Of its fitness for decoration of the New Houses of Parliament— 
whether our climate be favourable for its adoption—whether the smoke of Lon- 
don be more deadly than the smoke of Roman Candles—whether its style 
should be symbolic or dramatic—I do not discuss ; feeling assured that by you, 
and by other practised judges, these points will be well considered for the — 
lic good. But should it be adopted, I must be permitted to hope that the Eng- 
lish artists may meet, as the Germans have met, with the sympathy and moral 
support of their countrymen ; feeling assured that, thus sanctioned, we have 
ability sufficient to represent history with truth and national feeling with refine- 
ment. S. R. H. 
——— 
PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BLUE-STOCKING. 
(From the French of M. F. Senlie.} 

Moliere called them femmes savantes,—we have called them bas-bleus. Why? 
I do not know, and shall not trouble myself about it. But I like this name, 
which signifies absolutely nothing, since it distinguishes this feminine class by 
a word ofthe masculine gender. While a woman remains a laundress, a semp- 
stress, a danseuse, a singer, a queen, we can write grammatically, “ Elle est 
jolie elle est fine, elle est adroite, elle est bien tournee, elle a une grace ravis- 
sante, elle est d’une beaute parfaite.”’ But no sooner does a woman become a 
bqs-bleu than we are absolutely obliged to say of her, ‘Ji est malpropre, il est 

retentieux, il est maifaisant, 2/ est une peste.” Nevertheless the blue-stock- 
ig is still a woman, even more so than another, and as it is always of a pro- 
fessorial mind it is generally very eager to give proofs of its feminine charac- 
ter. 

There are blue-stockings of every age, of every rank, of every fortune, of 
every colour, of every opinion ; nevertheless they are ordinarily produced under 
two invariable, though very opposite aspects. The blue-stocking has either 
the inelegant, pretentious, rumpled, ill-washed, disinvoltura of country bump- 
kins, or he is dressed rigidly, starched, and well-smoothed, like a Quakeress. 
As to that golden mean which is elegance, the blue-stocking can never attain it. 
When blue-stockings are handsome the dramatique of their costume betrays 
them—they wear their hair full of tragedy and melancholy thoughts ; when 
they have been handsome, the bold scvop of the stays reveals them, and the 
turban crowns them sultanas of an idolatrous public; when they are old, they 
caparison their caps like a water-carrier’s horses in the sni-careme, and swim in 
billows of riband. At no age has the bas-bleu known how to choose a bonnet ; 
and if, by chance, any one has chosen one for her, she has not known how to 
put it on; ridicule always attacks the head. 

Besides these exterior signs the blue-stocking has habits about her which 
make her easily known, both at home and abroad. ‘The room of the blue- 
stocking is generally darkened by a quantity of curtains ; portraits and medal- 
lions hang on her wall; and on her bureau she places the bust of some great 
man, whom she makes her Apollo. A quantity of books are scattered on the 
chairs, mantelpieces, and etageres, but none have the least connexion with the 
order of ideas which the blue stocking is following. She who writes on the 
stuffs of Madame Gagelin, the bonnets of Mademoiselle Alexandrine, leaves on 
her pillow a Milton or a Chateaubriand. One of the most precious articles be- 
longing to the blue-stocking is her seal. The seal is the turn of a vaudeville 
couplet, the epigraph which reveals all the mysterious thoughts of a letter ; it is 
often the whole mind of the blue-stocking engraven on silver-gilt. Here are 
some examples A cat’s eye, with these words round: ‘“ Je vois dans l’ombre ;” 
a child with a laurel branch, crying, “Je grandnirai,” and a lonely dove coo- 
ing, “ J’attends qu'il vienne.”’ 

A blue-stocking, who had as many devices as M. Lablache has snuff-boxes, 
having permitted a young Norman to sue for her hand and heart, wrote him a 
tender epistle, sealed with the following allegory :—A pen in a hand, which is 
writing, accompanied by the three words, ‘ Legere mais prise.” The young 
Norman would not be outdone by the young blue, and his letter was sealed with 
an enormous paving-stone, with the legend, ‘* Une demoiselle l’a fixe.”** 

Out of doors, also, the blue has habits which point her out to every experienc- 
ed eye ; when she walks in the street she cither goes with downcast eyes and 
at a slow and melancholy pace, and then she is meditating or composing ; or 
she goes with head erect, with a wandering eye, lips half opened, and then she 
is receiving impressions, inspirations, preparing herself. On these occasions 
her look is sometimes wild and uncertain, sometimes fixed and ardent, accord- 
ing as the elegy occupies her dreaming brain, or the ode causes the lava of her 
genius to boil. The blue has her hours of the dove and her hours of the eagle 

The blue rarely pays what are called visits, except in her youth—I speak of 
the youth of a blue as a blue, and in this case she can begin indifferently at 20 
years or at 50—except in her youth, I say, when she solicits the publication of 
a manuscript, which is, according to circumstances, her first hope or her last 
resource. 











* A pavior’s beetle is called ‘‘ Demoiselle.” 

a 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LIKENESSES 

The company of proprietors of the photographic establishment, on St. James's 
Walk, in this town, have at length got their machinery into capital working con- 
dition, and the most accurate and exquisite portraits are taken with an expedi- 
tion unparalleled. The artists appear to have got rid of all the difficulties for- 
merly attendant on bad weather, and are successful even during showers of rain, 
or when only a small portion of blue sky is visible. We, yesterday afternoon, 
saw two admirable likenesses taken at short sittings, and understand that seve- 
ral others, equally good, were produced in the course of the morning. 

The process is so wonderful, and the discovery so extraordinary, that it is 
difficult to describe it within the limits to which we are confined, so as to make 
it perfectly understood. ‘The principle is that of the Daguerrotype, but it has 
been considerably improved, and the utmost ingenuity has been exercised in its 
adaptation to this branch of art. The plate upon which the portrait is taken is 
of the purest silver, which, when highly polished, is exposed to the vapour of 
iodine until it assumes a peculiar appearance necessary for the success of the 
picture ; this appearance is to be ascertained in a room from which light is al- 
most wholly excluded, as any rays falling upon the plate at this stage would in- 
evitably destroy the process. It is then taken in a box, carefully covered to ex- 
clude the light, and placed in a camera, the back of the plate being towards the 
sitter, the nage being reflected by a conclave speculum. The length of time 
it remains in the camera is determined by the intensity of light at the moment, 
varying from six seconds to two or even three minutes. It is then carefully re- 
moved, and placed in the dark box in which it was brought into the operating 
room, and is next exposed to the vapour of mercury. The effect produced by 
the mercury is to bring out the lights—which is effected by its amalgamation on 
those parts of the plate upon which the light has been reflected, more or less 
intensely, dress, hair, eyes, &c., undergoing little or no change, mercury not 
amalgamating on the surface of the plate, in consequence of the coating of 
iodine which remains upon it. The next process which it undergoes is an im- 
mersion in the hyposulphate of soda, which takes up the free iodine remaining 
upon the plate, or in other words, that iodine which has not been acted upon by 
the rays of light. The plate is then carefully washed in distilled water, and the 
operation is complete. ‘Thus, it will be seen, that none of the iodine remains 
upon the portrait when finished, and consequently, that no change can take place 
subsequently. ‘The nearest approach to the portraits is that presented by the 
most highly finished mezzotint engravings, free however, from those imperfec- 
tions inseparable from all the works of man. 

We have had an opportunity of comparing the productions of the Liverpool 
artists with those of some of their competitors in the same line in France, and 
the result is immensely in favour of our native ingenuity. Specimens of both, 
we believe, may be seen at the establishment, which, as we have before stated, 
comprises two or three comfortably furnished sitting-rooms, with polite and at- 
tentive attendants.—Liverpool Mail. 

—<>——— 
ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON, 

Shortly before the battle of Jena, Napoleon haa well nigh fallen a victim to 
one of those accidents which may be considered as reinforcements to the legiti- 
mate hazards encountered in the glorious “trade of war.” At Weimar the Em- 
peror disposed his forces in order of battle, and bivouacked in the centre of his 
guard. He had ordered a passage to be hollowed in the rock, and towards two 
o’clock in the morning set out on foot to ascertain how ihe work was proceed- 
ing. Having remained an hour on the spot, he resolved to make a rapid inspec- 
tion of the nearest outposts, before returning to his bivouack This solitary ex- 
cursion nearly cost the Emperor his life. ‘The night was so lark that the sen- 
tries were unable to see the slightest object at the distance of te paces. One of 
them, hearing footsteps, challenged, and immediately presented iis piece. The 
Emperor, who was prevented from hearing the gui vive by one of his fits of ab- 
sence, made no answer, and was speedily aroused from his reverie by a ball whiz- 
zing past his ear. Instantly aware of his danger, he threw himself ‘lat on the 
ground. No sooner had he adopted this precaution than a shower of bullets 
wage over him ; the first sentry’s fire having been repeated through the whole 

ine. The Emperor rose and walked straight to the nearest outpost, where he 
‘was immediately recognised. In a few minutes the sentry who had first chal- 
lenged and fired was relieved from his post, and brought before Napoleon. The 
soldier was a young Grenadier in one of the regiments of the line.‘ You young 
rascal!” said the Saneees, familiarly pinching his cheek, “ it seems you took 
me for a Prussian! the dog does not waste his powder ; nothing less than an 
Emperor serves him for a mark.” The poor soldier, in the utmost consternation 
at the idea that he might have killed the little corporal, whom he idolized not 
less than the rest of the Army, could only stammer out a few broken sentences : 










‘Pardon, Sire, but I had orders to fire; if you will not answer I'am not to 
blame ; another time you must put in the orders that you don’t choose to an- 
swer.” The Emperor laughed, and to reconcile the poor fellow to himself said, 
as he withdrew, “ My brave lad, it was not your fault ; for a random shot in the 
dark, urs was not amiss; it will soon be daylight ; take a better aim, and I'll 
provide for you.” 











The most renowned Generals have always considered those resolutions to 
produce the best effects, which the enemy have no knowledge of. Demetrius, 
Antigonus’s son, once asked his father what day he intended to give the enemy 
battle. “ Are you fearful,” replied he, ‘ you will not hear the trumyt sound ?” 

A Captain of Peter III. of Arragon having asked him an indiscreet question— 
“If I thought,” said the King, “that my shirt knew the most trivial of my 
thoughts, I would burn it.” 

_A General of an Army being on march for some important expedition, one of 
his officers requested to be informed what was his design. The General, in- 
stead of answering the question, asked him if, in case he told him, would he com- 
municate it to anybody else. The officer solemnly declared he would not, the 
General replied, if have also the power of keeping a secret as well as yourself.— 
This sage reply silenced the indiscreet officer. 





CELEBRATED OAKS. 


The oldest oak in England is supposed to be the Parliament Oak (from the 
tradition of Edward I. holding a parliament under its branches) in Clipstone 
Park, belonging to the Duke of Portland, this park being also the most ancient 
in the island ; it was a park before the conquest, and was seized as such by the 
Conqueror. The tree is supposed to be 1500 years old. 

The tallest oak in England was believed to be the property of the same no- 
bleman ; it was called the “ Duke’s walking stick,” was higher than West- 
minster Abbey, and stood till of late years. 

The largest oak in this country is called Calthorp Oak, Yorkshire ; it mea- 
sures 78 feet in circumference, where the trunk meets the ground. 

The “ Three Shire Oak” at Worksop was so called from its covering part of 
the counties of York, Nottingham, and Derby. It had the greatest expanse of 
any recorded in this island, dropping over 777 square yards. 

The most productive oak was that of Gelonos in Monmouthshire, felled in 
1810. Its bark brought 200/., and its timber 670/. 

In the mansion of ‘Tredegar Park, Monmouthshire, there is said to be a room 
42 feet broad, and 227 feet long, the floor and wainscoats of which were the 
production of a single oak tree, grown on the estate. 

While on the subject of trees, the following anecdote respecting an old elm- 
tree, that formerly stood in a park near Cognac, may not be deemed uninterest- 
ing. The Duchess of Angouleme, mother of Francis I., during a morning ram- 
ble in the park, being at the period far advanced in the last stage of her preg- 
nancy of that prince, was suddenly seized with the pains of immediate labour, 
and being unable to reach the castle,®@r obtain assistance, was obliged, under 
the shady and wide-spreading canopy of an ancient elm-tree, to give birth to 
the prince. The singularity of the circumstance excited general interest at the 
time in favour of this venerable inhabitant of the forest, and to screen it from 
the sacrilegious axe, a wall of hexagonal form was erected around its base. 
Time however, the general destroyer of all things, led to the total decay of 
the old elm, which was rapidly replaced by another planted in its stead, and 
called “ L’Orme Fille.” 





Fortunate Discovery.—A very old Caxton was accidentally discovered some 
time since by Mr. Thorp, bookseller of Cambridge. Making a tour through 
the Isle of Wight, he stopped by chance at a small inn by the road side, situate 
at the little marine village of Brixton. Ashe had nothing to amuse himself 
with, he asked the landlady if she could lend him a book. The old lady said 
she would try and borrow one for him, and went over the way to a mean look- 
ing cottage, occupied by the widow of a schoolmaster, and returned with half 
a dozen old volumes. On Mr. Thorp’s examining them, he detected amongst 
them Caxton’s Mirroure of the Worlde, printed in 1461. It had been in the 
family for more than a century. The widow was not aware that it was worth 
so 1uch as 4s., though it afterwards sold for little short of £100. 

Atmospheric Phenomena.—For the past few days we have experienced all 
the severity of winter, the thermometer at times ranging two degrees below 
Zero. With this frost, however, the atmosphere has been generally clear, and 
often the sun has shone with unclouded brightness, contrasting strangely with 
the cold-looking azure ground. It is, perhaps, to be considered a remarkable 
circumstance, that both on Monday and Tuesday nights repeated flashes of 
vivid sheet lightning mingled their fitful gleams with the glittering stars which 
studded the heavens, and for the instant overpowered their brightness.— York 


Herald. 
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THE “ LUNGS” OF LONDON. 

Among the sanitory arrangements for the benefit of the inhabitants of that 
great modern Babylon, the English Metropolis, there are two which for import- 
ance far transcend all others ; one of them is completed, but the other is only 
in progress. These are, the public Sewers, and the public Promenades or Parks. 
A stranger who should see for the first time a map of the London Sewers would 
be struck with amazement ; he would perceive an intricate yet orderly direction 
of lines, all so directly tending to carry off the entire impurities of the streets, 
and with so little of either confusion or circuitous course, as to be rather the 
work of inspiration than of human contrivance ; he would be tempted for a 
moment to imagine that he sees the streets of a subterranean London, upon 
which a more modern city had been erected, and the powers of the Commis- 
sioners, as well as the administration of those powers, would be no less matter 
of admiration and approval. To this, and to the circumstance that London, 
generally, stands upon a gravelly foundation, must be ascribed in a very great 
measure the health which is found to subsist among so dense a population. 

This is much, and the importance of it is never for an instant lost sight of, 
neither is the vigilance with which the regulations are enforced ever permitted 
torelax. But, in the second place, the Parks and Public Promenades are deeply 
connected with the health of the metropolis. These have been often emphati- 
cally termed ‘The Lungs of London,” and properly are they so called, for to 
them it becomes necessary to resort, in order to escape from the crowded, nar- 
row, and densely populated streets, in which the people breathe an atmosphere 
of sea-coal smoke, impregnated also with all the noxious vapours which are in- 
cidental to such a population 

When it is considered that within a length of about nine miles, and a breadth 
of about six miles, constituting what are called “‘ The Bills of Mortality,” there 
are contained two millions of human beings,—or about forty thousand upon each 
square mile, it will be admitted that such copious ** Lungs” must be necessary, 
and that without them, in vain would be the solitary advantage of the first- 
named—“ The Sewers.” We find therefore that the Legis! ature has in a mea- 
sure been on the alert to provide this necessary comfort, and it is gratifying to 
perceive that the Crown has always met suggestions of this kind more than half- 
way. It is true thatthe Parks into which the public have ingress, have all 
been hitherto situated at the west end of London, until very recently, but this 
does not derogate from Royal munificence, for the Crown cannot break through 
the laws of property and give what it does not possess ; but with respect to 
St. James’ Park, consisting of 120 acres, the Green Park which contains 60 
acres, Hyde Park including an extent of 400 acres, and Kensington Gardens of 
600 acres,* these have long been freely open to all, save under such restric- 
tions as were necessary for the observance of propriety in demeanour and other 
well approved regulations. To these, some fifteen years ago, were added the 
Regent’s Park, situated on the north side of London, and of still larger extent 
than any one of the foregoing. Its salutary influence has been felt and acknow- 
ledged, but the extent of the Metropolis required yet more than all these. True 
it was that the magnificent George IV., encouraged the widening and improving 
of the streets within the liberties of the city of Westminster, yet tite dense 
manufacturing districts of Spital-fields, Bethnal Green, and other places in 
those directions caused their inhabitants still to pine in @ Noxious atmosphere, 
and without a place easy of access in which to obtain good air and exercise 


rj’ e ae¢ a , . ¢ >. 
This at length was accorded by an act of legislation last year, in which a Park 





of considerable magnitude was to be cleared and arranged for the same pur- 
poses of public recreation as those which have already been mentioned. The 
newly proposed Park is in the vicinity of Bethnal Green, Bow, and Stepney, 





* We speak merely from recollection as to these areas, but believe that they are 
substantially correct. 







and must be truly acceptable to all who reside at the Eastern of the 


Metropolis. ‘Thus are all the inhabitants on the Middlesex side of London 
provided for in this respect in a very satisfactory manner 
But in the Boro ; 


ugh of Southwark, in St. George's Fields, in the parish of 
Lambeth, in the vicinities of these places such as Kennington, the Kent Road, 
Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, Walworth, Camberwell, Peckham, &c., there has 
been gradually accumulating a population which now amounts to hundreds of 
thousands, and to whom a place of resort by way of recreation and exercise 
has become matter of imperative necessity. It isof even greater importance 
to these, than to those who have so long or so lately been put in possession of 
such an advantage ; for these are for the most part situated upon a low flat sur- 
face, where the waters are with difficulty carried off ; the inhabitants, within » 
mile of the river, are chiefly of that class who are kept hard to manual employ- 
ment, and consequently need exceedingly the refreshment of a walk in any 
open healthy space. It is therefore matter of gratulation to all who are friends 
of humanity, that steps are in progress here too, to ameliorate the human condi- 
tion ; still farther it is gratifying, because health of the body tends to produce 
health of the mind ; thoughts become active, action itself becomes vigorous ; 
the moral condition of the people becomes thereby improved also, for the mul- 
titudes who hurried to the public house as the only place of recreation, and 
who thus impoverished their means whilst they ruined their health and pros- 
trated their intellect, may henceforth in a measure redeem all these ; and their 
children after them may not find it necessary to resort to the expedients 
which they have tried. 
It was considered an excellent plan, upon the establishment of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London, to fix their gardens in the Regent’s Park, for thus the 
parties availing themselves of its rides and walks were induced to still further 
gratification in examining all that was curious in those gardens. In like manner 
it is proposed to throw open, for the Surry Park, grounds immediately adjacent 
to the Surry Zoological gardens, and to extend those openings until they shall 
communicate with Kennington Common ; all of which to be laid out after the 
manner of landscape gardening. ‘This will be fatal to one branch of amuse- 
ment in that vicinity, it must be confessed : a branch of which our athletic and 
active countrymen have always been proud—we mean that of the Cricketer—who 
must henceforth seek at greater distance from the metropolis an arena for his 
prowess. Nevertheless in the balance of advantages it is very evident that he 
kicks the beam, and doubtless he will retire with a good grace to some other 
convenient spot. 
Thus will London and its environs be copiously supplied with means of ra- 
tional recreation ; the Queen and the Government are well inclined to aid so 
useful a cause ; the “ Lungs of London” are becoming daily enlarged towards 
a complete healthy action ; and it is no small credit to the present Royal fami- 
ly of England that every incentive and encouragement has been offered for im- 
provement in ventilating, cleansing, widening the streets of the metropolis, 
reforming injudicious architecture in both public and private edifices, and cul- 
tivating every aid that may contribute to health, refinement and good taste. These 
are more solid advantages to the millions which come under their influence, 
than the greater portion of them even dream of. Parks and public places in- 
tended solely for promenades are not to be expected within the area of the 
mighty London, but all that can be done is carried into effect as promptly as 
circumstances will adinit. 
One grand improvement, however, still remains unattempted. It has been 
brought to notice more than once, and we believe other circumstances rather 
than disinclination have prevented its being carried into at least partial execu- 
tion. ‘This one is the project of a broad and well finished terrace to reach from 
Tower Hill as far as the Bridge at Vauxhall. Here would indeed be a splendid 
and salubrious place of recreation mid-way beneath the northern and the south- 
ern parks, and forming a kind of communication between those of the east and 
west. Doubtless this would cause an immense outlay, for property on the 
Middlesex bank of the River between those two extremes is of great value. 
There are portions of the line however, where such a work could be begun, of 
sufficient magnitude to be extremely serviceable, and sufficiently numerous to 
form a pleasing variety. On this we may offer a few comments at another op- 
portunity, when a few remarks may be applicable to the promenades on the 
Bridges, the gardens of the Inns of courts, and other places to which the public 
have access under certain limitations and restrictions. 


The new Plate—We are happy to announce that our new Plate, the “ Por- 
trait of Washington,” has now received the important improvements which 
were necessary to constitute a perfect and spirited likeness of that distinguished 
man. The work from which our artist has copied, is in itself, a copy, as indeed 
are nearly all the most approved portraits of Washington, and the original must 
be sought in that masterly sketch taken by Steuart, from life. That capital 
sketch is now deposited in the Boston Atheneum, the Directors of which 
kindly gave access to our artist, to improve his work by referring thereto—he 
having made a journey to Boston for this express object. ‘This has been done 
with diligence and care, and we may now venture to pronounce the likeness 
which we are about to issue, as unsurpassed, perhaps not equalled, in any other 
engraving of this subject ; being faithful to the life, careful in the costume and 
coiffeur, having all the expression of the masterly original from which the im- 
provements are made, and the picture itself sufficiently large to include all the 
minute peculiarities of feature, muscle, and tone. We shall proceed to get it 
through the press forthwith, and present it to our readers with all possible de- 
spatch. 





We are glad to hear from so many quarters that the improvements,new dress, 
&c., of this journal have given so much satisfaction. As regards the typo- 
graphy and general arrangement of the matter, we flatter ourselves that the 
paper lacks nothing ; and when it is remembered that we keep our columns 
open till the last moment for the latest intelligence, and that the sheet, when 
put to press, is wrought off with post-haste expedition, we think the Albion 
may—in beauty and general appearance—challenge comparison with any news- 
paper in the world. At this point of excellence we think we now stand, and 
it is our intention, if health be spared us, to remain so 





*.* We ask permission to refer to adelicious little extract in this day’s im- 
pression, from Mr. Audubon’s work on the “ Birds of Ame: ica.” None but an 
author of benevolent spirit and of refined and delicate sentiment, could write 
in such a strain, or invest his subject with so much real and graceful attraction. 
We are sorry that we did not reserve it for Valentine’s Day, “ when every bird 
chooses its mate,” but that idea did aot occur to Us until the article was in 
type and embedded in the density of our columns. | 

The Commissioner, or De Lunatico Inqxtrendo.—Carey & Hart, Philadel- 
phia. This is the first number of an ingenious satire, to be published monthly 
The “Commissioner” is sent from the Moon to bring back to their allegiance in 
that planet all whom he can discover to be truly “Junatic” subjects, and this is 
to be ascertained by an examination of their looks, words, and conduct. It 
promises to be an interesting and clever affair. 

We received from Israel Post, 88 Bowery, No. 4 of the “ Peo- 
ple’s Library, or Magazine of Choice and Entertaining Literature.” The pre- 
sent number is a continuation of the “ Confessions of Harry Lorrequer We 
are glad to see this subject re-published in this country, and our readers will 
it is one from which we selected very copiously in the Albion two or 


have 


recollect 
three years since 

Also, from the same publisher, we acknowledge the receipt of The Young 
People’s Book, edited by John Frost, A. M., Professor of Belles Lettres in 
the High School of Philadelphia. This is the fifth number of this useful and 


entertaining work, and is embellished with numerous engravings of remarkable 
places and persons which are treated of in the stories and accounts that follow 


them. 
Lord’s Prayer,adorns the frontispiece, and the list of the contributors embraces 


A beautiful vignette representing a young child being taught the 





\s long array of acknowledged talent. 
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GLEE AND MADRIGAL POETRY.—No. 7. 


COME FAIREST NYMPH! 
GLEE POR FOUR VOICES.—LORD MORNINGTON. 
(Treble, Alto, Tenor and Bass.) 
Come fairest nymph! resume thy reign, 
Bring all the graces in thy train ; 
With balmy breath, and fiow’ry head, 
Rise from thy soft ambrosial bed ; 
Where, in Elysian slumber bound, 
Embow’ring myrtles veil thee round ; 
Awake, in all thy glories drest, 
Recall the zephyr from the west, 
Restore the sun, revive the skies, 
At Nature’s call and mine, arise ! 
Great Nature’s self upbraids thy stay 
And misses her accustom’d May. 
See, all her works demand thy aid 
The labours of Pomona fade ; 
A plaint is heard from ev’ry tree, 
Each budding flow’ret waits for thee. 
Come, then, with pleasure at thy side, 
Diffuse thy vernal spirit wide ; 
Create, where’er thou turn’st thine eye, 
Peace, plenty, love and harmony.—R. West. 


THIS PLEASAUNT MONTHE OF MAIE. 
MADRIGAL FOR FOUR VOICES.—WM. BEALB. 
(Alto, two Tenors and Bass.) 
This pleasaunt monthe of Maie 
The faunes and satyres trippe it, 
Alle nature now is gale ; 
The lively nymphes, and gentle swaynes, 
See, see, how lighte they skippe it, 
Thirsis cease toe lamente ; 
Let not despayre o’ertake thee, 
Thy mistresse will relente ; 
She comes to ease thy woundedde heart, 
Then up, sad swayne, and wake thee.—Joserx Gwit. 


TO THE WOODS I LOVE TO GO. 
GLEE FOR FIVE VOICES.—DR. CALLCOTT. 
(Two Altos, two Tenors and Bass.) 
To the woods I love to go, 
When the leaves are green, and the meadows smile, 
When the hawthorns bud ahd blow, 
And the spring doth the wintry care beguile ; 
How fresh the flow’rs, the fields how fair, 
For ah! I met my Colin there. 


a 


THE SAW AND THE AXE. 
A COCKNEY DIALOGUE. 

Early one spring morning, when the sun had scarcely melted the hoar-frost 
from the brown face of the wrinkled earth, an old axe happened to fall in witha 
saw. There was a “cutung air” abroad, that threatened the newly-shaven 
chin with chaps ! 

“Ah! my old blade !” said the Axe, “ how goes it with you? 

ly to see how you do.” 

“T really feel much obliged to you,” said the Saw, “but am sorry to say 
that my teeth are very bad. My master has sent for the doctor, who, ‘twixt you 
and I and the post, is no better than an ‘old file!’ I was in the workshop last 
night, where “ig 
“Where, no doubt, you—saw a great deal,” facetiously interrupted the 


Axe. 


The Saw showed his teeth in a sort of grin betwixt melancholy and mirth, 
and resumed, . 

‘Why, I may say so with some truth ; and I consider it no more than a duty 
lowe Mr. Carpenter to do as much as I can, in spite of my teeth, for he is 
really liberal—in point of board.” . 

“ And, do you never grow rusty 7” asked the Axe. 

“* Not with over work,” replied the Saw ; ‘and, indeed, I have always found 
that constant employment best preserves our polish ; which, after all, is only ar- 
tificial.”’ 

“You are quite a philosopher.” 

” Not exactly so; for I sometimes do grow exceedingly hot, and lose my 
temper. 

** And what says your master ?” 

“‘ Why, he generously desists awhile, and I soon grow cool again, and then I 
cut away like a razor through a piece of mottled soap!” 

“You are a happy fellow,” said the Axe. ‘ How differently am I situated. 
My master is a ‘chopping boy,’ with a thick block, which is tantamount to say 
ing he is a fat fool. He is very sharp with me sometimes ; and when he finds 
I am inclined to be blunt, he grinds me most cruelly.” 

“ Alas!” cried the Saw ; “it’s the way of the world, my friend; for I have 
rp at | remarked that the rich always grind the poor for the sake of the 
‘ chips. 

«Bravo !” exclaimed the Axe. 

“You see I’ve not lived in the world all this time without getting a notch or 
two,” said the Saw. 

“Nor I either,” replied the Axe ; “ although, in obtaining the said notches I 
have not only lost my courage, but a portion of my metal too!” 

“ Well, I never saw!” exclaimed his friend; ‘how you talk! 
your teeth do not give you any trouble, at any rate.” 

“T ax your pardon, old boy,” remonstrated the Axe ; “ for, although I do not 
— of my teeth exactly, my chops give me a pretty considerable deal of 
trouble, I can tell you.” 

The Saw grinned an approval of the Axe’s wit. 

‘Peace !"" exclaimed the Axe. ‘Here comes Mr. Carpenter; so ‘don't 
show your teeth, till you can bite,'-—I believe that is the maxim of a relation of 
yours ” 

“Not a relation,”’ said the other ; “‘ though they are the words of a wise old 
saw !” 


I came pur- 





I am sure 





Vavieties. 


The Power of Wit.—Wiat, for so he wrote his name, was a great wit; as, 
according to the taste of his day, his anagram fully maintained. We are told 
that he was a nice observer of times, persons, and circumstances, knowing when 
to speak ; and, we may add, how to speak. ‘That happened to Wyatt which can 
be recorded probably of no other wit ; three prompt strokes of pleasantry thrown 
out by him produced great revolutions—the fall of Wolsey, the seizure of the 
monastic lands, and the emancipation of England from the papal supremacy. 
The Wyatts, besides their connection with Anne Bullen, had all along been hos- 
tile to the great cardinal. One day, Wyatt, entermg the king’s closet, found 
his majesty much disturbed, and displeased with the minister. Ever quick to 
his purpose, Wyatt, who always told a story well, now, to put his majesty into 
good humour, and to keep the cardinal down in as bad a one, furnished a ludi- 
crous tale of “the curs baiting a butcher's dog.” The application was obvious 
to the butcher's son of Ipswich, and we are told, for the subject but not the tale 
itself has been indicated, that the whole plan of getting rid of a falling minister 
was laid down by this address of the wit. It was with the same dexterity, when 
Wyatt found the king in a passion on the delay of his divorce, that, with a states- 
man-like sympathy, appealing to the presumed tendency of the royal conscience, 
he exclaimed, “ Lord! that a man eannot repent him of his sin, without the 
pope’s leave!” The hint was dropped ; the egg of the reformation was laid, 
and soon it was hatched! When Henry the Eighth paused at the blow levelled 
at the whole ponderous machinery of the papal clergy, dreading from such 
wealth and power a revolution, besides the ungraciousness of the intolerable 
transfer of all abbey lands to the royal domains, Wyatt had his repartee for his 
counsel :-—** Butter the rooks’ nests "that is, divide all these houses and lands 
with the nobility and ge ntry.—D'Israeli’s Amenities of Literature. 

. Lom gl pg ~The Queen of George II. once said to Whiston, 

; are g at telling persons their faults: now, as everybody has 

some fault or other, I should like to know what you have observed wrong in me.” 

1y; x adam, Sac histon, the people complain that you talk to 

the king when at chapel, instead of minding the service.” “1 believe,”’ an- 

swered her majesty, “ the re 1s some truth in what you say. But now tell me 

of another fault.” “‘ No, madam,” said the old monitor, “let me see you mend 
the first, before I mention another.”— Memoirs of George _1V ~ 





Wites.—Wormen should be acquainted that no beauty hath any ch arms but 
the inward one of the mind ; and that a gracefulness in their manners jis much 
more engaging than that of their person; that modesty and meekness are the 
true and lasting ornaments : for she that has these is qualified as she ought to 
be for the management of a family, for the education of children, for an affor. 
tion to her husband, and submitting to a prudent way of living. These only 
are the charms that render wives amiable, and give them the best title to our re- 
Spect 


Novel Scheme.—A company of private individuals is formed for the purpose 
of making a composition to imitate ice, to skate on at any time of the year. It 
wag intended to take the Horse Bazaar, in Baker-street, being the | space 
at present offering, to make a sort of Alpine scenery, with artificial ice ponds 
here and there to skate on, but at length a place opposite the Yorkshire Stingo 
has been fixed on. So earnest are the parties in the affair, that, we understand, 
a young lady is making a model of this intended Elysium, assisted by acele- 
brated artist. The Skating Club, we have been informed, have seen the plan, 
and very much approve of it, and intend to patronise it.—Railway Magazine. 


Bar jokes are generally too professional to be understood out of that temple of 
gossip, the Robin room at Westminster ; but the following is not sobad. On 
the list of Commissioners on the Fine Arts, appointed in Tuesday’s Gazette, 
being read, some one asked, ‘‘ Why on earth can Benjamin Hawes be appoint- 
ed?” “T suppose,” replied Laurie, “‘ because he is one of the Savons, and not 
one of the Savans.”—John Bull. 

Novel application of the Dagucrreotype—The French police have availed 
themselves of the expediency and accuracy of this mode of taking likenesses. As 
soon as a great or notorious criminal falls into their hands, they take his likeness 
by means of the Daguerreotype, and send copies of it to the several agents of 
police ; so that, if he should escape from one charge, he may, if accused of an- 
other, in a different part of France, be easily recognised as an old offender. M. 
Daguerre never contemplated such an application of his “* type.” 

Intemperance.—Food improperly taken, not only produces original diseases, 
but afford those that are already engendered both matter and sustenance ; so 
that let the father of disease be what it may, intemperance in certainly its mo- 
ther.—Burton. 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich.—Extraordinary Disturbance of the Magnetic 
Instruments.—On the 25th of September of the present year, a most extraordi- 
nary disturbance of the magnetic instruments was observed at the Magnetic 
Observatory attached to the Royal Observatory of Greenwich. The disturbed 
state of all the instruments attracted the attention of Mr. Glashier (chief assis- 
tant in the Magnetic Department), at an early hour of that day, and he imme- 
diately commenced a series of observations on all the instruments at short inter- 
vals. After a time the disturbance became so small that the extraordinary ob- 
servations were discontinued ; but it again increased, and observations were 
again immediately made with all the instruments, and repeated as rapidly as it 
was possible for one observer to do so. But for the promptitude and judgment 
displayed by Mr. Glashier on this occasion, the record of this disturbance, un- 
precedented in this magnetic latitude, would probably have been lost. ‘The fol- 
lowing statement will give an idea of the magnitude of the disturbance : that 
within eight minutes of time, the declination needle changed its position more 
than 2 1-4 deg. (having passed in both directions the range of the observing 
telescope, which includes that angle) : that the verticle force was increased by 
more than 1-40th of its whole value, the iastrument having then reached the 
extremity of its range ; and that the horizontal force was increased about 1-30th 
of its whole value. 

A Lucky Manager.—Letters from Naples announce the death of the cele- 
brated impresario Barbaja. This event, which took place very suddenly, caus- 
ed a most painful sensation throughout various parts of Italy. More than 8000 
persons, amongst whom were remarked the first nobles of Naples, together with 
all its most eminent men in arts, science, and commerce, followed to the grave 
the corpse of this extraordinary man, who was justly surnamed ‘“ The Gene- 
rouse Morose.”’ A thousand traits of beneficence were cited by the entire po- 
ere to the eternal honor of Barbaja’s memory. For aconsiderable period 

e had contracted simultaneously for the management of the theatres Royal of 

Vienna, Milan, and Naples. He was in his 61st year when he died ; and du- 
ring the last year undertook, in addition to his other heavy undertakings, the 
Teatro Nuovo, at Naples. This latter theatre he took in the name of his ne- 
phew, Signor Ventura, but managed entirely himself. He has left a fortune va 
lued at about £60,000 sterling. 
Honesty and Justice.—He only is worthy of esteem that knows what is just 
and honest, and dares do it—that is master of his own passions, and scorns to be 
aslave to another’s. Such a one, in the lowest poverty, is a far betier man, 
and merits more respect than those gay things who owe all their greatness and 
reputation to their rentals and revenues.—Dr. Fuller. 


rc 
NEW SERIES. 
IMPROVEMENT AND ENLARGEMENT OF THE ALBION. 


On the first publication in the ensuing year, we shall not only much improve 
the general contents of this paper, but enlarge it to the extent of four additional 
pages or twelve entire columns. ‘This will at once afford us room to take a 
much wider range in the subjects on which we generally treat, and likewise 
enable us to carry into effect certain improvements. We trust that this new 
effort to render the Albion worthy the support it receives so extensively, will 
be duly appreciated. The additional quantity of matter now purposed, together 
with the enlargements that have at various times taken place heretofore, will 
make the Albion nearly double the size of its earlier numbers. And this we do 
without adding to the price of subscription. 

We purpose to augment the number of departments in the plan of this new 
series, as well as to increase the quantities in those which exist; thus whilst 





we enlarge the amount of elegant literature, extend our reports on English and 
Foreign news, increase the details of Paliamentary debates and selections of 
what is curious and interesting—we shall give regular place to reports of usetu 
public lectures, criticism on arts and sciences, and the productions of artists ; 
considerations on Music, the Drama, &c., so as to make the paper, as far as 
may be, a mirror of the age, and to convey to our readers a kind of epitome of 
the time in which we live. 

We shall commence the year also with a new and beautiful fount of type, and 
the work will be executed with its usual excellence in typography, &c. 

This Journal has now been established nearly twenty years—the first number 
having been issued on the 22d of June 1822, during which period it has been, 
with the exception of the first year, exclusively under the management and 
control of its present proprietor. It was founded by him in conjunction with 
Dr. Fisher, now Queen’s Printer at Quebec, whose classical attainments, ge- 
neral acquaintance with English literature, and fine taste, at once gave it the 
stamp of superiority. Its steady and continued success since that period is 
some evidence that subsequent exertions have not been without their effects. 

A large portion of our subscription list consists of American citizens, although 
we have never swerved from our principles. ‘This will evince, perhaps, that we 
have conducted the journal with some moderation and discretion. 
is a proof of the liberality of the American public. 

The Albion, with its peculiar characteristics, is an anomaly—but it is an ano- 
maly highly honourable to this country ; and to this effect foreigners of distinc- 


It certainly 


tion have often expressed themselves. 

We have expanded our sheet on two or three occasions already ; we have 
moreover introduced the additional attraction of splendid engravings—engrav- 
ings indeed admitted by competent judges to be equal in value to the whole 
price of subscription. But this is scarcely sufficient to answer the demand of 
the public appetite—for newspapers and periodicals have of late years so increas- 
ed in number, size, and general contents, as to usurp, in a great degree, the 
place of books. We have therefore during the last two years found ourselves— 
ample as our pages are—limited in space, and unabie to do justice to the more 
numerous subjects that now so generally occupy the columns of a public journal. 
With these considerations then, and with a resolute determination to maintain 
cur position in the foremost rank of the newspapers of tho globe, we have resolv- 
ed to carry into immediate effect, the extensive and expensive augmentation 
announced above. 

The contemplated enlargement will not be a mere expansion of pages ; but 
| an addition, as we have stated, of an entire half sheet. The arrangement of 
the matter too, will be different, and upon a plan entirely new. ‘The novelty 
will consist in separating the literary and scientific departments from the _poli- 
tics and general news—each grand division occupying two different and distinct 
portions of the journal. The advantages of this plan will be, to enable the reader 
to select his subjects for perusal, instanter ; while the two portions of the sheet 
can be so readily divided that two persons may avail themselves of it at the 
same time—the political portion falling to the share of those whose predilections 
so lead them, while others occupy themselves with the more tranquil and graceful 
study of the literary part of the banquet. We have devised this plan with re- 
ference to, and for the special accommodation of families, by whom our paper is 
so generally taken, and who we are sure will duly appreciate our motives ; for it, 








| in fact, constitutes /wo papers, and secures economy and convenience at the same 
time. 
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We have been urged to alter the form and size of the Albion; to this we 
have special objections. The size has stood the test of twenty years criticism, 
and a long established and favourite journal should be cautious how it changes its 
features; few like such changes after they are made—no one wishes to see a long 
valued acquaintance in a state of disguise, or to meet an old friend with a new face 
The size we have always thought sufficiently convenient, and, when spread out 
on the table of the drawing room, is both beautiful and imposing. If it were 
folded to the octavo size it would be less expensive to us, but the reader would 
lose all the matter occupied by the additional margins ; the external aspect of 
the paper too, would be mean and stunted, and at first sight would convey an 
idea that we had reduced its dimensions rather than enlarged them. We feel 
sure such a change would disappoint our readers, and we cannot adopt it unless 
a more general desire be manifested for the alteration. 

In conclusion—while we thank a kind and generous public for its favors, and 
cordially offer the compliments of the season—we devoutly pray for the pros- 
perity of this happy country, invoke for it the protection of that beneficent Pro- 
vidence which guides us all, earnestly supplicate the ruler of events to preserve 


it in paths of peace with all nations, and avert from it now and for ever that 
great and terrible calamity, WAR. 


We shall continue the Plates, and no addition will be made tothe price of 
subscription, which will be as usual Six dollarsper annum, payable in advance. 
A remittance of Five Dollars will ensure the Plates and a receit for ten months 
for the paper. December 25, 1841, 


INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC- 
TURES, AND OLHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 
HE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical College 
of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an In- 
stitution for the accommodation of patients Jabouring under Calculous Affeciions, 
Strictures, Fistula, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, &c. 

The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 

Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels. 

2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, toa great extent, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 
bladder,) and x is well known that few surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
an object for them to acquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary for 
that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined to a very limited 
number. 

3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitioners devoting their time and 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular- 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought knowledge and gained experience. 

As the Members of the Profession are generally aware that the undersigned has prac- 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted much of his time to diseases of the urinary 
organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet with the approbation of his friends in 
the profession, and the public. 

29 — desiring further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
at No. 9 P 


ark Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M. D. 
Jan1-tf. 








A CARD.—MR. ALFRED KENDALL, Professor and teacher of the Harp, respect- 
fully solicits a share of that patronage which is dueto him as a Professor. The 
larp having become one of the most fasnionable instruments, Mr. K. has concluded 
to devote his whole time to teaching on that instrument, and is prepared to receive a 
limited number of pupils* in addition to those he already has. The success which has 
atteuded his instruction for the last four years, will, he hopes, be a sufficient guarantee 
for the future. 

Mr. K_ has recently returned from London,where he has made arrangements to re- 
ceive every material connected wi hthe Harp, and is now prepared to furnish them 
on the most liberal terms. 

B Double, and Single Action Harps forsale or hire. 

Seminaries attended on the most liberal terms. 

Apply No. 10 Green sireet, or 385 Broadway. nov2he.0.w3m 
QUARE PIANO, by HENRI HERZ, of Paris,the celebrated Maker, Composer and 
Pianist, for sale, by his agent, 364 Broadway, corner of Franklin. Also, orders re- 

ceived for Erard’s Harps. nov20°6t 


a — $$$ —$_$_____________, 














BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

{— highcharacter of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 

makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso on the public, An 
inferior article +o" the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The publiccan readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
bythe very commonstylein which itis putup. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, ‘* Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ‘Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No, 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 

Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in° 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 











and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 

Oe 4 BRANDY, LIQUEURS, &c. 

Very rich Cherry, carefully prepared with loaf-sugar, &c. 
Martinique Liqueurs, assorted Noyau, &c. 
Maraschino aud Italian Liqueurs by Pallesi. 
Curracao and Anisette by Fockink. 
Absynth, Kirsch, and Eau d’or, from Dantzic. 
Raspberry. Batavia Arrack. Peach Brandy. 
Old Cognac and Jamaica Rum, 

For Sale by 


ye 





A. BININGER & CO. 


Dec 19th tf. 141 Broadway. 


R. G. A. SMITH of King’s College, London University, has recently arrived in this 

country, and begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that he has takenan 
Office at No. 76 ( hambers sti eet, a few doors from Broadway. Dr.S.was formerly a 
pupil ot Dr. Robt. Ferguson, one of the Physician Accoucheurs to the Queen of Eng- 
land, from whom, and other eminent Pnysicians and Surgeons in London, he possesses 
very flatiering Testimonials, both public and private, of his abilities, since matured by 
ome years extensive practice. decl1-3m* 





NSTRUCTRESS WANTED.—An intelligent, active lady is wanted to aid in the in: 
struction and government of some pupils. An Englishor American Lady, speak- 
ing the French fluently, or a French Lady speaking English tolerably well, who can 
be well recommend: & will receive a good salary, and have a respectable and perma 
vent situation. Apply at this office. dec4-6t* 























DUCATION.—The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 

sons a Classical or Commercial Education ona purely English system, are res 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS 
SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1536 ) 

This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re 
ceived their education in Europe. 

Rey. T. J. Lundy, S.C. L.of University College, Oxford—Principal: Mr. E. Chap 
man, B. A., Caius College, Cambridge—Vice Principal; Mr. W. Miller, Trinity Col 
lege, Dublin—Mathematical Master; Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and 
Drawing Master ; Mr. S. Phillips—Master of the Preparatory school. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals, manners. and personal neatness of the 
pupils. and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the School effi- 
cient in every branch. The communication between the United States and Quebec is 
easv, and the expense of travelling very moderate. Nn 

Allnecessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, St. 
Lewis Road. Quebec, Canada, pes25-tim. 





PARTMENTS TO LET, with breakfast and tea, in the lower part of the city, con- 
sisting of a parlour and two chambers, No. 1 St. Peter’s Place, between Barclay 
and Vesey streets. nov20f 
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ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 
Antuony street, New York. 

. 3 tas alta p > ay 2 x before the public: 

HE undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the pu ‘ 
- s oo“ “ York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1841] 
To George Jardine, Organ builder, N€W York. | . 

Dear Sir.—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
entire satisfaction. ‘ 

In their opinion, the high repatation which you have hitherto borne asa skilful and 
experienced Organ builder, 15 fully sustained by it. : 

it 1s pronounced by those Who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe 
ror instrument. _ 

Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. Cares, Pastor, 
Danie] Weaver, President, 
Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 
Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael Bentz, Organist, 
Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 
1 , - ye rec sndation, having tried the instrument 

I cheerfully coucur with the above recommen¢ . tried > 

previous to i, emoval from this city. S. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 





He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, and 
the Rev. C, 8. Dana, Christ hurch, Alexandria, D. C., for whose beautiful churches he 
has. within these few months, erected large organs. , 

And alsv to a great number of clergymen and professors, from whom he has received 
most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. 


G. J coutinues to manufacture all descriptions of organs from the a:gest sized to the 
smallest—and for country churches where organists are difficult to be procured, those 
of the self-playing, or Finger and Barrel actions combin d, are particularly recom- 
mended : these instruments, by the simplest mechanical means, perform psalmody and 


chants. in the first stvie of execution, and they have for many years, been in general 
use in the country churches throughout England 
The subscriber begs to state that possessing every means, convenient premises, em- 
ploying none but first rate expe.ienced workmen, added to his own practical know 
edge, he is enabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlour, of superior 
‘ and upon very favourable terms, 
~~“ , GEORGE JARDINE, 
Organ Builderg 
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PARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





SOCIAL AND MORAL CONDITION OF THE MANU- 
FACTURING DISTRICTS IN SCOTLAND. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The present age is, in a peculiar manner, distinguished by the interest which 
the social and moral condition of the working classes generally awakens. Po- 
litical economy, with its rigid maxims, its cold indifference to human suffering, 
and its ‘exclusive attention to national wealth, has ceased to present its wonted 
attractions to the great majority of readers. It is felt that there are other 
things of moment in human affairs than the nature and causes of the wealth of 
nations ; that the most splendid growth of national opulence may be co-existent 
with the greatest debasement in national character ; that wealth may indeed ac- 
cumulate, and men decay. Hence, while the abstract and cold-blooded specula- 
tions of political economy have fallen into general disrepute, and many of its 
apparently best established propositions have been ascertained by experience 
to be either unfounded or inapplicable to the present mixed condition of human 
affairs, a warm and rapidly increasing interest has come to be taken in those 
enquiries, which, founded upon a more extended basis, regard man, not merely 
as @/physical and intellectual, but a moral being ; and which, without disregard- 
ing public wealth as an important element in general prosperity, proceed on the 
principle, that the true causes of national greatness and prosperity are to be 
found in the moral and religious character of the people. 

‘That a vast and most important change has come over Great Britain during 
the last twenty years, must be obvious to the most superficial observer, and has 
long formed the subject of exultation to one set of politicians, and regret to 
another. The increase of our manufacturing and commercial industry during 
that period, has exceeded any thing ever before witnessed in an old state, from 
the beginning of the world. Since 1815, our imports and exports have both 
more than doubled ; the shipping, British and foreign, employed in carrying on 
our trade, has advanced 250 per cent ; and the exports to the United States of 
America and our colonies alone, are now greater than our total exports to all 
the world put together during the war. Population, keeping pace with this as- 
tonishing augmentation of industry, has advanced with surprising and, in an old 
state, unprecedented rapidity ; the eighteen millions which the British islands 
contained in 1815, have now turned into eight-and-twenty millions ; and what 
is still more surprising, such have been the improvements in our agriculture, and 
the skill and industry of our rural population, that not only has this enormous 
increase of human beings, accompanied as it has been by a still greater aug- 
mentation of animals of luxury, been provided for, and amply provided for, 
except in seasons of unusual scarcity, by the efforts of our own cultivators, 
but this has been done by a body of husbandmen who have been progressively 
decreasing, instead of increasing, as is shown by the returns of the population 
during this period of unexampled augmentation in the demands upon the pro- 
duce of their industry. 

* * * ¥ * 

In anticipation of the more extended, though not more important information 
which the general returns laid before Parliament, and ordered to be printed, will 
afford, we do not know that we can more usefully employ the time of our read- 
ers than by directing their attention tothe light which the taking up of the 
census, and the other Parliamentary returns which have been in progress for 
some years, have thrown upon the unexampled progress of the population, and 
the present social and moral condition of Lanarkshire. ‘That that great county 
is by far the most important in Scotland, and second only to Lancashire in the 
empire, in point of commerce and manufactures, is universally known; but the 
immense extent of its progress within the last ten years, exhibiting, as it doves, 


an American rate of increase, in one of the old and densely peopled states of | 


Europe, is not so generally understood ; and still less are the British people 
aware of the dreadful consequences with which the vast increase of manufac- 
turing industry has been accompanied, upon the health and morals of the com- 
munity. Such an enquiry is not matter merely of local interest. A county 
which coutains four hundred and thirty-five thousand inhabitants, and embraces 
a city containing above two hundred and eighty thousand within its limits, may 
well challenge attention as an object of national interest ; and it becomes an 
object of peculiar consequence at the present juncture, when the comparative 
importance of agriculture and manufactures is the great question at issue 
which agitates society, and a considerable political party are straining every 
nerve to induce the legislature to sacrifice the rural population to promote 
the supposed interests of those great marts of manufacturing industry, of which 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Lanarkshire, are the most important and conspi- 
cuous, 

The information on these momentous topics in regard to Lanarkshire, is now 
more complete than any other part of the British Empire. The labours of the 
late Dr. Cleland had long ago thrown an unwonted light upon the statistics of the 
great and growing city of Glasgow ; and, since his time, still more important 
and accurate results have been obtained from the numerous enquiries under 
Parliamentary authority, or by private exertion and benevolence, which have 
been set on foot in that great emporium of commercial activity. And the most 
important results of these different enquiries have now been embodied in a 
short but most valuable pamphlet, by Mr. Alexander Watt, who acted as super- 
intendent, under the appointment of the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, for taking up 
the census of the suburban districts of Glasgow, and which contains, in a brief 
space, more important information regarding the social and moral condition cf 
the people of that great county, than ever vet has been accumulated regarding 
any similar district of the empire. It is to the results brought out by Mr 
Watt's labours, and the corresponding and valuable information to be derived 
from the admirable tables prepared by Mr. Strang,the city chamberlain of Glas- 
gow, who had the direction of the taking up of the census within the royalty of 
that city, that we now propose to direct the attention of our readers ; and we 
venture to say that more important and interesting information never before 
was presented to the British public, exhibiting, as it does, an unexampled in- 
crease of wealth, industry, and population on the one hand, and pauperism, and 
misery, on the other 

From the Parliamentary returns. it appears that the increase in the popula- 
tion of Glasgow, since the commencement of the present century stands as fol- 


lows :— 

Y ears. Males Females. Total Males Total increase at each 
& Females succeeding Census. 

1801 83,769 er ct 

18tl 110,460 26,691 or 31:86 

1821 68,119 78,924 147,043 36,563 or 33°11 

183) 93,724 108,702 202,426 55,383 or 37°66 

1841 134,087 148,047 


282,134 79,708 or 39°37 

ve considered a tolerable increase of population to have ta- 
ken place within forty years; but great as it is, it is yet outstripped by the in- 
crease which has taken place in the Barony parish of Glasgow, comprehending 
the greater part of the ground on which the suburbs now stand. which 


This will probably | 





4 within 
the last eighty-five years has been as follows :— 
Years Potal | Years. Total 
1755.....-.. 5,000 - 51,633 
>. = 9,000 1831........ 77.385 
a 18,300 SS - 109,241 
as 23,000 


| 
Extraordinary as this augmentation of human beings is, s vet outdone by 
that of some of the rural parishes of Lanarkshire, which exhibit D om ad. 
vance to be paralleled only on the banks of the Ohio or the Mississippi. ‘The 
mcrease in the three following parishes is probably unequalled, during the same 
period, in any part of Europe :— 
Parishes Total in 1831 Total in 1841. 


Increase in 1841 


per cent 
Bothwell,........ rere tA) ee 5587 or 100°75 
Old Monkland, ....9867........ er”) | eee 10,648 or 107-91 
New Monkland,...9580............ 19,675..... 10,095 or 105°37 


And this being the case, it will! not appear surprising that the population 
of the whole county of Lanark has increased by the enormous number of 
117,309 during the ten years immediately preceding 1841, the number having 
been— 

1831 1841 Increase 
316,790 434,099 117,309 or 37.03 per cent 

It isa curious fact, highly illustrative of the vast impulse which has been 
communicated of late years, that the population and rate of increase in Glas- 
gow, from 1831 to 1841, Is precisely the same as in New York dunng the same 
period, both of these great end populous cities having begun these respective 
periods with a population of 202,000, and terminated by a population in the 
latter of 280,000. It is certainly a most extraordinary fact that a city with no 
peculiar maritime advantages, far inland, and accessible only by water by ns 
of ariver at first only navigable by means of small craft. situated 
and barren country which had not three millions of inhabitants, should ti 
been enabled to ker p pace with the vast commercial emporium of the Un 
States, fed by immigration from every country of Europe, which 
noble harbour, the gateway to the boundless back settlements of 1 


thelr bnmechse 


territory, and which contains a population now exceed ng seventec 
within their bounds.* 


, The population of New York, by the last census of 1841, just received, was 316,000 
of whom about 36,000 were foreigners, emigrants, or persons casually passing through, 
60 that the rea populatic ™ 


of both cities is at present about 


280,000 





It is hardly necessary to be added, after these facts have been stated, regard- 
ing the increase in the numbers of the people, that manufacturing and commer- 
cial industry have received the most astonishing development in Lanarkshire 
generally, and in Glasgow particularly, during the whole course of the present 
century. In fact the increase has been such, as, if not established by authentic 
and incontrovertible evidence, would appear incredible. Seventy years ago, 
the great Watt said to one of the cotton manufacturers of Glasgow, that he 
and his fellow townsmen were quite mistaken in endeavouring to establish 
cotton manufactures on the banks of the Clyde, for that cotton was the a 
of a foreign, and far distant country, whereas the true material on which they 
should work, lay beneath their own feet ; and the result has completely proved 
the sagacity and foresight of the illustrious inventor of the steam-engine. In 
truth, the introduction of the iron manufacture, and the advantage taken of 
the boundless seams of that valuable metal which lie beneath the whole valley 
of the Clyde, has been such that it has opened up an entirely new and almost 
boundless mine of wealth in that enterprising district. It appears from Mr. 
Watt's tables, that no less than 64 blast furnaces have been erected in Lanark- 
shire between 1831 and 1841, and 65 in all were in blast in the latter year. 
These furnaces produce annually 5000 tons each, so that the total produce of 
the iron furnaces in Lanarkshire is 325,000 tons, which at the rate of £3, 10s. 
aton, amounts to the enormous sum of £1,137,000 annually. The coal con- 
sumed by them is at ag average 10,000 tons to each blast furnace per annum, so 
that 650,000 tons of coal are consumed at these blast furnaces alone, which, at 
the rate of 7s. as the average price of each ton, will give £210,000 more, as 
the value of the coal worked to keep them going, in all £1,347,000 annually. 
And strange to say, this enormous annual creation of wealth, has been almost 
entirely the growth of the last ten years; the iron works at the commencement 
of that period in 1831, having been altogether inconsiderable. 

The custom duties of Glasgow exhibit, perhaps, the most extraordinary in- 
stance of increase, during the last thirty years, which is to be met with in the 
whole annals of human industry. ‘They have stood thus :— 


eee pind odsasae sate are 
OGG seb ebig cs ccsese dace aithiabte aes tase -------494,000 ! 

Nor is there any foundation for the obvious remark, that this vast increase, 
originating chiefly in the extension and deepening of the harbour by the opera- 
tions of the river trustees, is to be regarded as not an increase of commercial 
activity so much, as a transference of it from the Port Glasgow and Greenock 
harbours of the Clyde further down that estuary. For though there is no doubt 
that this, toa certain degree, has been the case, yet it is not so entirely, as is 
decisively proved by the fact, that the increase of population in these two sea- 
ports has been nearly as great in the last ten years as in Glasgow itself; a de- 
cisive proof that the vast increase of the Glasgow shipping and commerce has 
not dried up the material sources of their industry. 

The following tables exhibit a picture of the increase of the commerce and 
exports of Glasgow during the last ten years : 


River dues. Ships. Tonnage. 
1830. £24,900 11,868 718,536 
1840, 48,000 16,486 1,166,329 


Thus it appears, that, while the population of Lanarkshire as a whole, has in- 





creased during the last ten years upwards of a third, its exports have, during 
the same period, augmented more than a half, and its general traffic, as measu- 
jred by the harbour dues of its port, about douwdied. While a new vein of in- 
| dustry has been opened up in its iron mines, producing no less than fifteen hun- 
dred thousand pounds a-year. . ss ° 

From the tables published by Mr. Watt, compiled by comparing the pro- 
gress of population with the rate of mortality during the last ten years, the fol- 
| lowing results appear :— 


The Mortality Bills of Glasgow show, that during the five years 1836, 
37, °38, °39, and °40, the total burials amounted to............-. 45,215 
Deduct still-born and premature births, 3,226 


Showing the total amount of deaths to have been........--........ 41,989 


So that the average annual amount of burials, during these five years,ap- 
pears to have been 9043, and the deaths to have been 8397 4-5ths. 
The average annual burials, these five years, to the 


population in 1841, are, therefore, as........ 1 to 31.19, or 3.20 per cent. 
| SEE E EG ROO eee pam 1 to 33.59, or 2.97 per cent. 
According to Dr. Cleland’s Mortality Bills during the years 1826, °27, 

28, °29, and °30, the total burials amounted to............ eccsee DS 
From which deduct still-born and premature births,........--......- 2,007 
Showing the total number of deaths to have been....... ckesdiwete en 24,246 


So that the average annual amount of burials, during these five years, appears 
to have been 5250 3-6ths, and the deaths to have been 4849 2-5ths. 
The average annual burials, during these five 

years,to the population of 1831,is, therefore, as 1 to 38.55,or 2.59 per cent 
pg RE a eee 1 to 41.74, or 2.39 per cent 





than the vast increase of deaths from this terrible malady which has taken place 
within the last four years in the city of Glasgow. 

It will not appear surprising that so much typhus fever and mortality should 
prevail in Glasgow, for from Mr. Watt’s tables, based on the returns of the 
census enumerators, it appear that there are, in the suburban districts alone, in- 
dependent of the royalty, no less than 923 persons, chiefly heads of families, 
in a state of destitution, independent of the children relying upon their sup- 
port ; andof this number no less than 460 are not only destitute, but in a state 
of unrelieved destitution—that is to say, they receive nothing from any public 
or corporate fund. These results were obtained by the census enumerators, 
under instructions issued to them by the Sheriff of Lanarkshire. It is to be 
regretted that no similar results were obtained in the royalty of Glasgow, un-_ 
der the census taken up by the magistrates ; but, in xn winter of 1840-1, 
Captain Miller, the able and patriotic head of the Glasgow Police, ] 
investigated the cases of 1034 persons in a state of destitution, within the li- 
mits of his police bounds, which embrace just 140,000 souls, or half the popu- 
lation. And as the gross population of that portion of Glasgow a from 

g' ppears 

the census returns to be 122,878, and as that part of the city embraces the 
great mass of the more indigent part of the community, and especially of the 
low Irish, it may safely be concluded that, if there are 900 persons in a state 
of pauperism, there must be at least 1100 in the same predicament within the 
royalty. ‘Thus it may certainly be concluded that there is at this moment at 
least 2000 persons in a state of complete destitution in Glasgow ; and this num- 
ber does not include, for the most part, the families of the destitute persons,for, 
as observed by Mr. Watt— 

“Tt has to be noticed, that the cases reported upon by the enumerators chief- 
ly consist of aged people and adults, without including the number of children 
dependent on them for support. It may also be observed, that many of those 
who receive parochial relief may not be included in the table, as it is to be ho- 
ped that from the assistance thus obtained, they are enabled to live in such a 
manner as not to attract particular notice to their destitute condition.” 

But, if the families of a considerable portion of these 2000 paupers be added, 
it will appear that there must be at least between five and six thousand human 
beings én Glasgow in a state of total destitution. And there is, unhappily, 
hardly any room for distinguishing, in this hideous mass of pauperism, between 
those who do, and those who do not receive parochial relief; the parochial al- 
lowance usually given in Scotland at the rate of a shilling a-week to each fa- 
mily, or somewhat above three half-pence a-day, being wholly insufficient to 
check the evils of pauperism, or even pay for their lodging rent, without afford- 
ing one farthing for the subsistence of themselves or their children. * * * 

It would be injustice to the community of Glasgow not to add, that this de- 
plorable increase of pauperism and degradation, in the habits of a large portion 
of the working classes, has happened notwithstanding the utmost efforts both of 
the opulent classes, and indeed of all the respectable portions of the communi- 
ty, to arrest the progress of the many evils by which they are surrounded. 
Perhaps there is not to be found in any part of the Christian world a communi- 
ty in which greater efforts have been made for the spread of religion, and the 
relief of suffering, than have been made in the city of Glasgow during the last 
ten years. When it is mentioned that nearly £100,000 has been subscribed in 
Glasgow for church extension, and £20,000 for houses of refuge for criminals, 
besides vast numbers of private charities of a costly nature, which are support- 
ed from no other source but private benevolence ; and that there are several 
mercantile firms of Glasgow which spend from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
pounds a-year in public subscriptions alone, it may readily be believed that in- 
dividual benevolence can never be expected to be exhibited on a greater or 
more magnificent scale. But these facts, so honourable to the religious and 
charitable portion of the community, tend only to strengthen the case against 
the existing social system in the manufacturing districts. They show that no 
relief can possibly be expected for these evils from the greatest possible ef- 
forts of individuals ; and they point in the most decisive manner to a very 
material change in our social organization, before any effectual remedy for 
these manifold and increasing evils can be discovered. 


~<sinnagiipiatetas 
BRITISH CONSULS. 
From the London Spectator—Radical Paper. 

The Times has been thundering against the nomination of the Canton Elliot 
to the office of Consul in Texas, and exhorting the Conservative Government 
to annul the appointment. Perhaps it may be permitted to suggest, without 
incurring suspicion of seeking to palliate that very questionable step of the late 
Ministry, that to revise the whole of our Consular establishment would at once 
present less the appearance of any thing personally invidious and confer a 
more certain benefit on the public. 

The Elliot appointment is not the only job in extremis of the defunct Admi- 
nistration in the Consular department. ‘The appointment of Colonel Hodges 
in the first place to Servia—a country of whose existence and whereab out the 
gallant Colonel seems to have been ignorant at the time of hisappointment,and 
his rapid promotion, albeit inexperienced iy the discharge of Consular duties, 
first to Alexandria and then to Hamburg, over the heads of experienced public 





Average annual deaths, during the five years previous to 1841,(as 
Nt PETC ER ETT EET E TC COTE Tey TP eee re Pree 2.97 per cent. 
od 40064005 Rhee sane eeeeds.ctiek I ee Oe 
Wart, p. 9 
This table affords ample subject for the most serious reflection. Here it is 
with the numbers of the people—that during these ten years of unparalleled 
prosperity, the rate of mortality has so fearfully increased, that whereas, on an 
average of five years, ending with 1830, one in forty-one died annually, the pro- 
portion had changed on an average of five years, ending with 1840, to one in 
thirty-one In other words, the chances of life, and the proportion of deaths to 
the existing population, had changed twenty-five per cent for the worse in ten 
years of unbounded and unparalled prosperity. The average annual mortality 
over all England, is 1 in 60; in Manchester, 1 in 45; in London, | in 51. 
From the same Tables, it appears that the annual mortality in Glasgow, 
which by the bills of 1841, upon an average of the five years preceding, was 
one in forty-one annually, had sunk in the year 1837 to one in twenty-four. The 
year 1837 was the one which was distinguished by great commercial distress, 
and the dreadful strikes of the cotton-spinners, colliers, and other trades in and 
around Glasgow, which, for more than four months kept about 4000 skilled 
workmen, and from 40,000 to 50,000 other persons dependent upon their 
labour, in a state of compulsory destitution—an awful example of the man- 
ner in which the reckless passions and blind spirit of faction in the working 
classes, bring the most terrible of all retributions upon themselves and their 
children 


Another lamentable and most striking proof of the deterioration of the health 
of the working classes is to be found m the vast increase of the average death 
of children under five years of age. 


The results on this subject are thus sta- 
ted by Mr. Watt 


The total amount of the deaths of children under five years of age, during the 


ber of years previous to 1831 they were 9,926; being an annual average, pre- 
vious to 1441, of 3741 deaths under that age, and previous to 1831, of 1985 
1-5th deaths under that age 
The average annual number of deaths of chil- 
dren, during the five years previous to 1841, 
are, therefore, to the population of that year, as 1 to 57,41, or 1.32 percent 
And during the five years previous to 1831, 
compared with the population of that year, 
Showing an increase in the deaths of children 
previous to 1841, over those which took plac: —— 
previous to 1831, of 0.34 per cent 


i dreadful extent in 


as 1 to 101.96,or 0 98 per cent 


Contagious fever, as is well known, has prevailed to 
Glasgow and its vicinity during the last four years 

So great has been the mortality arising from this cause, that it is stated by 
the late lamented Dr. Cowan of Glasgow, whose information on this subject was 
so accurate, from the extensive examination of all classes in the city of Glas- 
gow, that the total number of persons who were seized with fever or contagious 
febrile eruptive complaints mm five years, ending 1840, December 31, amounted 
to the enormous number of 109,385!! And no les 68,621, were seized 
with typhus fever, of whom 5844 died ! 








- . ; | 
proved by the most authentic of all data—a comparison of the annual deaths 


five years previous to 1841, appears to be 18,705, and during the same num- | 


servants, was followed up by the removal of Mr. Larkings, at Alexandria, un- 
der a false pretence, to make room for Mr. Stodart, an aide-de-camp of “ Lord 
Ponsonby’s fighting Consul,” as Colonel Hodges has been designated, and to 
the appointment of another of his followers, Mr. Nield, to Scanderoon, al- 
though equally ignorant of the peculiar business ef his office and the customs 
| and language of the country. ‘The nomination of Mr. Fonblanque to the post 
in Servia vacated by the Colonel, and still more, of Mr. Rainsford to the Con- 
sulship at Santa fe da Bogota, (perhaps the Whig Member for the Ste- 
wartry of Kirkcudbright could throw some light upon the qualifications of 
Mr. R.,) are appointments questionable in themselves under any ecircumstan- 
ces, but positively indecent considering the time at which they were made. 
Lhis list might easily be extended by falling back upon Whig: appointments 
of Consuls, which, although they do not admit of being challenged on ac- 
count of the period at which they were made, are quite on a par with the pre- 
ceding in regard to the attention paid to the fitness of the person for the office, 
the necessity of the office itself, or the rate of salary. And it might be further 
swelled by looking into the circumstances under which such Consuls appointed 
by the Tories as have survived an interregnum of eleven years were placed in 
their offices. The crime of the Whigs in their conduct of this department has 
been that of adhering to the old system of considering not the fitness of the 
man for the office but the fitness of the office forthe man. As the Whigs 
contrived to get into place by professing a wish to reform all such malepracti- 
ces, it is quite just that a double odium should attach to them for having per- 
sisted in the same line of conduct they blamed in others; and that the inde- 
cent display of the detected hypocrites, bundling up their swindled gains with 
a ‘“ We may as well take the profit since we must bear the shame,” as they 
are about to be turned out of doors, should be indignantly commented on. But 
the public service is little helped by mere outpourings of virtuous indignation. 
|The system is bad, and the system must be amended. Let Whig and Tory 
settle between themselves which is most to blame—what the public have an in- 
terest in, is security against the malepractices of both 
| In 1835, the British Consular staff consisted of 11 Consuls-General, 82 Con- 
suls, and 48 Vice-Consuls, receiving and of 261 Vice-Consuls un- 
The total amount of salaries 





salaries ; 

paid, or receiving only the casual fees of office 
| paid to these officers in 1835 was 61,9501.; andthe fees shared among the whole 
| number amounted to about 12,143]. Considering the extent and value of Bri- 
tish commerce, and the important functions of the Consulate, the number of per- 
| sons employed (except in the department of unpaid Vice-( ‘onsuls) does not 
seem excessive; and the expense of the establishment does not seem to ex- 
ceed what the commerce of this country might easily and willingly afford, if 
the Consular duties were adequately performed ‘ 

One glaring fault in our | onsular establishment is the utter want of care to 
proportion the number of officials to the business to be transacte d. If one Con- 
sul-General. three salaried, and seven unsalaried Vice-Consuls, are deemed 
sufficient to look after our commercial interests in the Hanse Towns, five sala- 
ried Consuls. one salaried and two unsalaried Vice-Consuls, must be superflu- 
ous in the petty state of Columbia. In Spain and the Spanish colonies we have 
twelve salaried Consuls, one salaried and fifty-eight unsalaried Vice-Consuls ; 
in the United States, nine salaried Consuls, one salaried and sixteen unsal iried 


Consuls, appear to be found sufficient. The salaries, too, seem to be determined 





“« As it appears that in 1840 nearly one death in every seven (7.17) was caused 








by fewer, and that one in every three-and-a-fourth (3.25) was caused by the two 
groups of diseases, fever and eruptive fever, it f s matterof the most se ious | 
consideration, and decidedly proves that no time 0 t to be lost in carrying 

forward those sanatory improvemets in contemplat his is a question that | 


comes home to the bosom of every family, for although these diseases may b« 


hiefly propagated, and may rage with the most fatal « fects, in the unwhole 
some abodes of the poor, the contagion soon passes from street to street, ind 
ifrom one district of the countrv to another, and the rich bec ome sufierers 48 


| vell as the poor sd 


| l'yphus fever itself is the well known and f } 
man 
1 


unvarying accompaniment of hu- 
misery and destitution in all its forms, and therefore there cannot be 


stronger proof of the pri 





valence of misery and destitution among the people 


by no scale of proportion to the duties or re sponsibilities of office In 1828, 
there were at Port-au-Prince, in Hayti, a Consul Genera! and Vice Consul, the 
former with a salary of 1,250]. per annum, the Jatter with 5001 r a port into 
| whi ibout 16 Britis! ships, carrving 2,089 tons, might enter innually The 


1 taking charge 
for taking care 


Consuls at Fiume and Venice have, the former 4001. a year, t 
1 small British vessels carrying 144 tons—the latter 1000L., 


1.138 tons. ‘These anomalies are necessary consequences of the system 
utherto acted upon by all parties in power—o! conside ¢ the fitness of the of- 
for the man, not of the man for the office 
This false principle has also filled our Consula: offices with incompetent per- 
sons. The duties of a Consul—where he has anything to do—are numerous, 
ind often delicate, requiring peculiar acquirements and experience «A Bri- 
tish Consul.” says Chitty, “in order to be properly qualified for his employ- 
ment, should take care to make himself master of the language used by the 
court and magistracy of the country where he resides, so as to converse with 
| ease upon subjects relating to lus duties If the common people of the port 
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use another, he must acquire that also, that he may be able to settle little dif- 
ferences without troubling the _magistracy of the place for the interposition of 
their authority ; such as accidents happening in the harbour, by ships of one 
nation running foul of and doing damage to each other. He is to make him- 
self acquainted, if he be not already, with the law of nations and treaties, with 
the tari or specification of duties on articles imported or exported, and with 
all the municipal ordinances and laws.” The duties of the Consul, enumerated 
by this author, are—“ to prevent smuggling, and consequent hazard of confisca- 
tion or detention of ships, and imprisonment of the masters and mariners” ; 
“to protect from insult or imposition British subjects of every description with- 
in his jurisdiction” ; “when insult or outrage is offered by a British subject,” 
to “ order him to give immediate satisfaction, and if he refuse, to resign him to 
the civil jurisdiction of the magistrate, or to the military law of the garrison, 
nevertheless always acting as counsellor or advocate at his trial, when there is 
question of life or property,” &c. &c. It would be superfluous to ask by what 
experience or study have some of the parties created Consuls by the moribund 
Melbourne Administration been prepared for the discharge of such difficult 
functions. But British Constils quite as incapable axe to be found in many 
foreign ports. There is scarcely a British merchant who was travelled but 
can bear witness to this fact. e heads of departments in the office of the 
Board of Trade can tell what reliance is to be placed upon their reports. Con- 
suls are required to transmit to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, at 
the end of every year, a return of the trade carried on at the different ports 
within their consulates ; and to send quarterly accounts of the market-prices of 
agricultural produce in each week of the preceding three months, with the 
course of exchange, and any other remarks considered necessary for veg pe. 
the state of the maket for corn and grain. The Tamboff report, which Lor 
Stanley has been so belaboured for quoting, is no unfair specimen of the man- 
ner in which these duties are executed. ‘These observations relate to the sa- 
laried Consuls—most of them British subjects, possessed of the average cha- 
racter and intelligence of the middle classes of this country: much harsher 
language would require to be used respecting no inconsiderable proportion of 
the 261 honorary Vice-Consuls—especially such of them as are natives of the 
Barbary States, the Levant, and even Spain and Spanish America. 

The last general defect of the British Consular establishment that it is neces- 
sary to notice at present, is the utter want of any instructions for the Consuls, 
either as to the extent and nature of their functions or the manner in which 
they are to discharge them. Holland had its Groot Placaet-boek ; Venice had 
its Codice della Veneta Mercantile Marina; Sweden, Denmark, (in- 1749,) 
France, (in 1669, and again in 1759,) the United States of North America, (as 
soon as their national independence was recognized,) have all compiled special 
instructions for the directions of their Consuls: but British Consuls are left 
without a guide. A sea-captain, who has bungled one or two voyages of dis- 
pa meaty 2 whose father, finding him unfit for business, exchanges his Par- 
liamentary influence for a Consulship to his son—the travelling ee of a young 
nobleman, who fancies he can make a good job of excavating and selling anti- 
quities—all or any of them are sent to their special destinations with the very 
explicit direction to guide themselves by “ the law of nations” and the practice 
of the office. And yet, in addition to the ordinary duties of Consuls, these of- 
ficers are insome countries invested with a very extensive jurisdiction over 
British subjects. Not the least of the many evils that have been occasioned 
by not supplying British Consuls with pre instructions, and confining them 
strictly to the peculiar duties of their office, is the conversion of the majority of 
of our Levantine, Consuls into meddling, mischievous, political intriguers. 

The kind of reform necessary in this department of the public service is suf- 
ficiently obvious. It is partly personal, partly a matter of organization. There 
are Consuls whose removal is imperatively called for on account of their inef- 
ficiency or positive mischievousness. And care ought to be taken for the fu- 
ture that none but competent persons are appointed to the office. But even 
these precautions will be insufficient unless a code of regulations be compiled 
for the use of British Consuls ; the appointments redistributed, with a view to 
dispense with superfluous officers, and insure their presence wherever they 
are necessary; the salaries remodelled; and a certain order of promo- 
tion from less to more; important situations instituted, in order to stimu- 
late to the discharge of duty. The main object of such reforms would 
be to procure men fit for the office, and to let them know what they have to do. 
By a judicious subordination of Cunsuls and Vice-Consuls to Consuls-General, 
the agency of resident natives, which has hitherto been an almost unmixed nui- 
sance, might to a limited extent be made available with a view to economy. 
And some guarantee for personal aptitude might be obtained by exacting from 
candidates for office proofs of a certain degree of acquaintance with general 
jurisprudence, international law, and languages, and some practical experience 
in mercantile transactions. A man must be educated as a lawyer, physician, 
or divine, before he is allowed to practice in any of these departments; but in 
England, skill in legislation, diplomacy, and all departments of public busi- 
ness, is supposed, as Dogberry says of reading and writing, to “come by 
nature.” 





“THE TIMES” MEMORIAL. 
[From the Hull and East Riding Times, of the 23d Nov.) 
HULL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

On Wednesday last, a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was held at 
the Exchange, for the purpose of aiding the subscription to “ The Times 
Memorial.” 

Mr. Hassett, president of the Chamber, presided, and opened the business 
of the meeting, by reading the following circular, which had been sent to each 
member of the Chamber ;— 

“Chamber of Commerce, Hull, Novemher 15, 1841. 

“ Sir,—The Times, London newspaper, having been instrumental in expo- 
sing an extensive system of fraud upon the banking and mercantile communities 
of Great Britain and the Continent, at a most serious expense to the proprietors, 
and they having positively declined to accept any pecuniary or personal remu- 
neration, a committee has been lately appointed by the merchants and bankers 
in London to consider the best means of testifying the public feeling towards 
the conductors of this journal for their exertions. 

“A subscription has been resolved upon, and entered into, for the purpose 
of providing a lasting testimonial ; and the directors deeming it highly desirable 
that the mercantile body of Hull should have an opportunity of aiding the sub- 
scription, your attendance is requested at a special general meeting to be held 
at the Exchange on Wednesday morning next, at 11, for half past 11 o’clock 

recisely, to take the subject into consideration, and a communication from Sir 
Edward Parry relative to the Caledonian Canal. 
“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Joun Foster, Secretary.” 

Mr. Hassevu then explained the object of the meeting, and hoped that no 
political feeling would be allowed to ‘interfere with: it. He wished it to be 
distinctly understood that this was not a political question, although The Times 
was astrong political paper. It was only one individual subject that they 
were met that morning to consider, viz., the propriety of showing their sense of 
the public spirited conduct of The Times in connection with the prosecution 
against them, arising out of circumstances which he would briefly state. The 
prosecution rose out of the insertion of the following letterin The Times of the 
20th of May, 1840, headed, “ Extraordinary and Extensive Forgery and Swind- 
ling on the Continent.” The writer, who dated this leiter from ‘“ Brussels, 
May 13,” said— 

“You have seen in the newspapers of this city, and of Paris, some indistinct 
references to the great forgery company established on the continent, and lately 
detected and blown up here. ‘The affair of which I am about to speak was a 
plot for plundering continental bankers, by means of forged letters of credit, 
purporting to be those of the very respectable banking firm of Glyn and Co., 
of London. ‘The parties concerned in the conspiracy were 14 in number.” 

These were enumerated, and one of them was Alexander Bogle, a partner 
in the house of Bogle, Kerrich, and Co., bankers, Florence. In consequence 
of this letter, Mr. Bogle commenced an action against The Times, and if the 
proprietors had chosen to have retracted the statement as affected Bogle, and 
to have apologized for it, the action would have been dropped. But they de- 
fended it, in the words of their eminent counsel, Sir W. Follett, ‘because they 
believed that it was only due to themselves, to the character of their paper, and 
due also to the public, that the statement relating to a matter of great interest 
throughout the continent of Europe, in this country, and to the commercial 
classes of society, having appeared in The Times, to use their best endeavours 
to ascertain whether the statement be true or false; and having done so, and 
believing it to be true, they felt themselves bound to lay before the jury.the evi- 
dence which had produced that conviction in their own minds, and to ask for 
their verdict upon it.” In defending this action, the proprietors of The Times 
had incurred an expense of many thousand pounds; and had refused to accept 
any pecuniary Compensation for their enormous outlay. The proposition in 

London was to erect a tablet, to be put in some conspicuoys part of ‘the Royal 
Exchange, as well as to found a scholarship in one, if not in both, of the Uni- 
versities. It would be remembered that, although the verdict was given against 
The Times, the judge refused to certify, by which each party had been compelled 
to pay their own costs; and there was no doubt that if The Times had been 
obliged to pay the full costs of suit, their expenses would have been c« nsiderably 
increased, and thus the risk of expense which they had been put to was enor- 
mous. The Times had thought it necessary to lay before the world that Bogle 
himself was a party to the conspiracy, and had considered it their duty to do 
what they had done to maintain the security of the commercial community, and 
also to sustain their own character. They had seen honours conferred on writers 









of fiction, and he hoped that, some day or other, editors, who rendered such 
essential services to the country, would be deemed worthy of some distinguished 
marks of favour from the Crown. This wouldbe a great inducement to editors 
to conduct their papers in the way to obtain distinguished honours. 

Mr. Grorce Lippett, banker, then moved, “ That the exposure recently 
made by The Times, London newspaper, in the case of ‘ Bogle v. Lawson,’ of 
one of the most fraudulent and extensive conspiracies in the mercantile world, 
by their first warning the public, and afterwards roving, at an enormous cost 
of labour and money, the correctness of their information, deserves some sub- 
stantial mark of gratitude from the commercial community.” Mr. Liddell 
observed that he felt great pleasure in moving the first resolution ; and the more 
80, as it fully agreed with his own sentiments. 

Mr. J. Henwoop, banker, seconded the motion, and briefly observed that in 
all that had been said by the previous speakers, the services rendered by The 
Times had not been over-rated. 

Mr. T. Hotperness, Vice-president of the Chamber, then proposed, “ That, 
impressed with the conviction that such talented, public-spirited, and industrious 
journals have it in their power to be of essential service th ges and Brevent- 
ing similar attempts at the destruction of mercantile confidence and security, this 
chamber heartily concurs in the steps taken by the London committee, to record 
in an appropriate and substantial manner its sense of the great obligations con- 
ferred by the proprietors of The Times on the commercial world.” 

Mr. C. West, Chairman of the Guardian Society, seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. 'T. Witson, ex-president, then moved, ‘That a subscription, to be trans- 
mitted to the London committee, of not exceeding two guineas from one house, 
be commenced in Hull; and that the subscription list be headed with five 
guineas from the funds of this Chamber.” 

r. J. Terry seconded the resolution. He thought the amount of two 
guineas subscription from the country was fully proportioned to, and would be 
equally esteemed, as the larger limits for London. This resolution was also 
carried nem. con. 

The meeting then separated. 





NEGOCIATIONS FOR CONCEDING PART OF TUR- 
KEY TO GREECE. 

ConstantinopLe, Oct. 31.—The French Ambassador, British Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and Russian Charge d’Affaires, attended by their respective 
dragomans, proceeded on Friday evening last to Constantinople, by invitation 
of the Reis Effendi, to hold a council at the residence of the latter. It being 
Ramazan, Rifaat Pacha regaled his guests after sunset with a profuse banquet 
in the Turkish fashion, with the addition of plates and knives and forks for those 
who preferred the European to the Oriental mode of eating. 

The prime object of this council is not known, but it is stated at the Porte 
that the object of this meeting of the representatives of the three Powers, gua- 
rantees of the independence of Greece, was to take into consideration certain 
propositions on the part of France, said to emanate from M. Piscatory’s recent 
mission to Greece. This proposition, privately communicated to the Porte by 
its ministers in Paris and Athens, consists in suggesting that the Porte, in order 
to put a stop to this system of brigandage and violation of territory constantly 
practised by the frontier Greeks of Negropont upon the Turkish territory, should 
cede Thessaly to Greece, and that the irontier line of the latter kingdom should 
be advanced to the Olympian chain of mountains, or present boundary of Ma- 
cedonia. 

It is affirmed that this proposition was warmly recommended by the French 
Ambassador, as the surest means of relieving the Porte from the encroachments 
and consequent embarrassments of lawless neighbours, and that it was supported 
by the Russian Charge d’ Affaires, who, it scarcely need be observed, cannot fail 
to approve of a plan which tends to impair the Sultan’s authority, and to cireum- 
scribe his European possessions. ‘The British Plenipotentiary, it is said, re- 
frained from offering any decided opinion upon the subject until he had referred 
the question to, and received instructions from, his government. ‘The object of 
the Reis Effendi in convoking this council being not only to ascertain the opi- 
nions of the three Powers above mentioned, but to announce those of the Porte, 
his Excellency is understood to have observed very pithily, that since there was 
a question of removing frontiers under the extraordmary pretext of preventing 
robbery and encroachment, he should feel disposed, whenever the proposition 
should be laid before him in an official form, to meet it with a counter proposi- 
tion—namely, that in lieu of the boundary lines of Greece being pushed 
forward to Macedonia, those of ‘Turkey should be advanced to the Isthmus of 
Corinth. Whether Rifaat Pacha did or did not really make this observation, it 
is not pretended to assert positively, but if he did, he was fully justified in so 
doing. 

The conduct of France and Russia—the one in proposing, and the other in 
supporting this plan—is perfectly consistent, and can be well understood ; but 
it seems incomprehensible that the British government should lend its counte- 
nance to a measure that would stamp its policy with a character of unprecedented 
inconsistency, and tend to undermine whatever influence it has obtained in Tur- 
key, without giving it any equivalent force elsewhere. The object and interest 
of Great Britain have been to strengthen the power of the Sultan, and to secure 
the integrity of his dominions ; the unequivocal object of France has been to 
enfeevle the one, and to curtail the other. The plan of Russia has been to ex- 
hibit an outward desire to aid the policy of England, whilst by underhand means 
it labours to encourage the projects of France, well knowing that the latter must 
evidently serve to hasten the catastrophe to which the Russian government most 





eagerly aspires. 

The conduct of France in proposing that the Sultan’s territory should be fur- 
ther diminished is, as above observed, perfectly consistent. She sought to de- 
prive the Porte of a part, or the whole of Syria, in order to erect an independ- 
ent kingdom under French protection, for Mehemet Ali. She endeavoured to 
establish an independent government in Candia; not to augment the territory of 
Greece, but to secure that island in due time for herself. She strives to eman- 
cipate the Bey of Tunis from his direct allegiance to the Sultan, and to place 
him upon the same footing as the deceased Dey of Algiers, in order that the 
former may share the fate of the latter, and gradually pave the way to the same 
results in ‘Tripoli. She now desires, so it is affirmed, to annex Thessaly to 
Greece, in order that the Turkish frontier, being once gnawed into on that side, 
may be further cut up by demands for the cession of Janina. 

Many irregular propositions havé been made, but it passes all ordinary com- 
prehension to hear that the Porte should be advised to abandon a portion of his 
territory to a neighbouring Power, in order to prevent that Power from encou- 
raging robbery and encroachment on that territory. Why, this proposal, if se- 
riously listened to, would be tantamount to a premium for brigandage and viola- 
tion of territory on every side. It would be nothing more nor less than to tell 
the Greeks that they must commence by robbery and infraction of international 
law, and that cession of the aggrieved territory would eventually follow. 

If such doctrines were not only admitted, but encouraged and rewarded, there 
would be an end to all good neighbourhood between kingdoms ; and, what 
would be most detrimental to England in this part of the world, we should lend 
our assistance in destroying that which it is our vital interest to preserve intact. 
This mode of securing the Ottoman territory from Grecian bad faith and robbery 
can only be compared to the conduct of a man who, finding a thief’s hand in his 
pocket, adroitly cuts off and abandons the skirt to preserve his coat. Mawworm, 
in the play, says that if sinners were to cling to his coat tails, he would cut 
them off, and ascend to heaven ina spencer; but the ministers of the Porte 
would merit the fate allotted to many of their predecessors, if they did not re- 
sist every effort made to persuade them that the paradise of tranquillity might 
be attained by a similar process. 

Ee 
MR. O'CONNELL. 
From the London Globe, Nov. 25. 

We entirely concur with the Morning Chronicle in its condemnation of that 
habit which appears to have become inveterate in Mr. O'Connell, of employing 
every untoward circumstance in British relations towards the rest of the world 
as a theme of menace to England, and to Ireland of good augury. Mr. O’Con- 
nell has even sometimes done this m a way which a man of honour should dis- 
dain. At the first alarm of the recent misunderstanding with the United States, 
who was the first to invite the House of Commons to pledge themselves, by 
unanimous acclamations, to adopt as national the cause of M‘Leod! Mr. 
O'Connell! And who has been the on/y man to take advantage of those diffi- 
culties which the magnanimous unanimity (of his own calling forth) threatened 
—to take advantage of the critical attitude for which he himself had given the 
signal, and to make it a new argument of English fear and Irish hope? Mr. 
O’Connell!! At the first alarm of the late rising to restore Madame Munoz, 
who was the only public personage, on this side the water, who would commit 
his character te an apology for the act, or its ramoured abettors! Again, Mr. 
O'Connell. 

Now, setting aside the wrong feeling of all this, can it be good policy! What 
is the purpose it serves, and with whom! Does it frighten England? No; it 
unites England ; it removes the possibility of doubt m the mind of any Eng- 
lishman how he should act, if the day so ostentatiously threatened comes ! 
Threats against English national safety have no power to frighten Englishmen, 
but great power to prepare them to forget differences in the hour of trial. Mr. 
O'Connell may take it upon our word that every such threat he utters, goes to 
do away whatever difficulty any English government might have in arraying the 
whole force of the nation against any enemy. Forewarned, forearmed. We 
shall not again be surprised by the Irish Volunteers. Besides, has Mr. 0’Con- 
nell forgotten the different composition of that force from any which the 








land has no longer wrongs and exclusion tb redress? Zot 
commercial and civil equality have been ceded ? that religious disabilities have 
been removed, and municipal rights granted? For what are the people of Ire- 
land to join England’s enemies ! 

For national independence forsooth—for enfranchisement from the yoke of a 


Has he forgotten that 


hostile governxent! Ireland is too near us to achieve national independence ; 
and now has arrived at a stage where she can profit much more by connection 
with us. Some Scottish nobleman, a Duke of Hamilton, if we recollect right 
—had pestered William the Third for some time with a similar strain of local 

triotism. ‘I wish to God,” at length cried the monarch, ‘“ Scotland were a 
Scesdeed thousand miles off, and you were the king of it!” On these conditions, 
we might lei O'Connell be King of Ireland. But Scotland became at 
length sensible of the advantages of union with this country ; advantages of 
which it never has been supposed that Scotchmen secure the least share. Why 
should not Ireland, in like manner, at length be reconciled to ourunion’ Al- 
ready, if we are not greatly mistaken indeed, Mr. O’Connell will labour to little 
purpose in reviving the energies of old hatred. 

Neither can we concede to the Chronicle what it concedes to Mr. O'Connell, 
that the people of England generally entertain hostile feelings towards Ire- 
land. We d6énot believe this. The people of England, so far as they are 
zealous Protestants, feel much of the old abhorrence of Popery, and dread of 
its possible progress, But Irishmen, as Irishmen, and apart from operative 
competition, are regarded with no stronger prejudice than any slight provincial 
differences equally render Seotchmen liable to ; and, indeed, we think that these 
varieties quite as frequently create a rather kindly feeling as the reverse. Even 
immediately after the Scottish Union, and in the midst of the prejudices excited 
at that epoch, individual Scotchmen had nothing to complain of in the metropo- 
litan feeling towards them. Neither do we believe have Irishmen ; though the 
chief of their popular party takes pains to make them hate Englishmen, by 
repeating that Englishmen hate them. 

—— 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
From the London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion. 

Manteaux vary from the one which is little more than a large pelerine to the 
long one reaching the feet ; cut biais, almost without a seam, they hang very well, 
and are simple ; short manteaux, al’Espagnol, are cut as a very large pelerine, 
en biais, falling in folds, with small square collar; they are made of coloured 
velvets, lined with satin or ermine. Pelisse cloaks are made of black or violet 
velvet, with revers and facings embroidered in cordonnet, and lined with silk of 
the same colour. Large pelerines, or capes, are worn in Paris, of black velvet, 
lined with deep blue or violet silk, fastening at the throat with a cordeliere or 
brandenbourgs ; another manteaux, termed cloches, is without hood or cape, the 
fulness gauged on the shoulders. 

Velvet is very much used to trim and ornament dresses, and though flounces 
of the same material as the dress are not approved, those of lace continue to be 
worn, particularly black lace on dark dresses. ‘The corsages continue to be 
made tight, with point or rounded point ; and sleeves are still tight, but some- 
times a coulisses ; the skirts are worn very long, almost training. Redingotes 
are made with revers, and pelerines of velvet ; those of toile-de-laine are made 
very high, closing with buttons ; corsages are also made with flat folds from the 
shoulder to the waist ; skirts are still ornamented, en tablier, with bouillons, 
fringes, &c. 

In Paris the pelerine is quite the fashion of the moment. The pelerine camail 
is well adapted for the morning neglige ; made a little smaller they embellish 
the other dresses, and ornament the plain body, particularly when finished with 
rich fringes or lace ; they will also be worn in full dress of black or white lace, 
sometimes formed of one piece, or of rows of lace laid on plain, forming square. 

The bonnets now worn are very pretty: the crown is low, and the former, 
narrowing over the forehead, widens at the cheeks; the corners are sometimes 
a little turned up. Velvet, velours epingle, satins, &c., are the materialsused, 
and the colours are rather dark ; feathers are universally worn, and flowers of 
velvet, or with feuillage of velvet: some are made without bavolet, and satin 
bonnets a coulisses have ruches of tulle between each runner. Caps a la Puri- 
taine are formed of lappets of lace, with coques of velvet fixed in the centre, in 
each of these there is a pearl button. Coiffures a la rosiere, a la Chatelaines, a 
'Isabeau, are amongst the fashionable caps now worn; in dress-hats, petits 
bords Victoria, hats a la Jean Bart, turbans a jours, are all in favour, in the shades 
of mais paille, mineral blue, sable d’Egypte, and Giselle a rouge. Velvet flow- 
ers of brilliant colours are made beth to ornament caps or for the head. 





Sunttary. 
THE QUEEN AND THE PRINCE. 


aa We have the highest satisfaction in again repeating the assurance that her 
Majesty and the infant Duke of Cornwall are as well as the Queen’s most loyal 
subject could desire. The Duchess of Kent is the untired watcher and still 
anxious waiter on the convalescence of her royal daughter. ‘The illustrious 
personages now in town have visited the palace without the anxiety with which 
their visits to Sudbury had inspired them. ‘The Duke of Cambridge has been 
laid up for the week at Kew in consequence of a slight accident, and has been 
the only member of the royal family omitted from the list of inquirers. The 
calls of the nobility have not been less numerous since the caudle was with- 
drawn than they were in the gossip days, but perfect tranquillity and quiet hap- 
piness reign at the palace, disturbed only by alarms for Queen Adelaide. 

The prophet Zadkiel and the seer Raphael, among those who still support 
the dogmata of astral influence over mundane affairs, have drawn schemes of 
ythe Prince’s nativity, and (false-speaking prophets!) have omened evil of his 
| future. They say the Prince is well because the sun had happily, at the mo- 

ment of his birth, the mundane sextile of Jupiter, who was strong because in a 
good aspect with Venus; but, “as Mars is angular, and throws a square at 
Jupiter,” the young Prince is threatened with evil at the age of two years and 
four months. Then nurses guard against the rasty spindle. ‘The hyleg is 
strong, having the parallel of Venus,” and therefore the Prince of Wales is 
likely to overcome this evil aspect and to sway the sceptre. It is a wonderful 
disposition of the stars, and we presume an exception to the common rule, that 
the child “shall be like his father!’ He is to be tall, fair, slender, and 
handsome, because born under Sagittarius. He is to have a shrewd and clever 
turn of mind, with good natural talents, because the moon was in good aspect 
with Mercury ; and he isto be a mild and benevolent Sovereign, although rather 
firm and positive, because he has Jupiter so strong. It is unfortunate that 
Saturn was in square to the moon on the Prince’s birthday, for that will render 
-him liable to sorrows and misfortunes, and he will not escape severe losses of 
the nation’s power, &c. But, on the whole, the nation is to be congratulated 
on this nativity, so at least thinks Zadkiel. Raphael has had a more familiar 
intercourse with the planets, and he talks scandal already. ‘The young Prince, 
he says, is not at all unlikely to feel the force of love about his eighteenth year ! 
How exceedingly unlike his parents! What wonders cannot the stars work in 
the breasts of princes ! 





THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 

More favourable symptoms have marked the passage of the present week. 
| On Tuesday the Queen Dowager slept, and awoke much better, but was attack- 
, ed by the morning access of her painful cough. It did not return, however. 
| Wednesday was a quiet night, followed by a waking in revived strength ; and 
‘on Thursday her Majesty was so far recovered as to sit up for several hours 
without feeling fatigue. This announcement in the bulletin of the 25th was 
accepted as an earnest of better hopes, and caused as much pleasure as sur- 
prise. The Duchess Ida of Saxe Weimar and Prince Edward, the Duke of 
Saxe Meiningen, and all her Majesty’s illustrious relatives, have paid her 
visits during the week. The Duchess Ida, with a sister’s tenderness, remains 
at Sudbury to soothe the royal sufferer by her presence and attentions. 

His Royal Highness the Infant Duke of Cornwall is the first heir-apparent to 
the British throne who has been born free of the city of London. His illustrious 
father having been some time since admitted a freeman of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, the young Prince obtains his freedom by patrimony, and, being of 
full age at his birth, may take up his livery at any time on paying his fees 





The royal christening, which is expected to take place in about a week within 
St. George's Chapel at Windsor, will be attended with circumstances of pecu- 
liar pomp and grandeur. Not the least curious of the contingencies arising out 
of it, however, is that which will affect our present venerated and venerable arch- 
bishop. Dr. Howley will be the first primate of England who has crowned and 
married the reigning Sovereign, and afterwards baptized the heir apparent to 
the throne a 

“T would respectfully suggest (says a Welsh correspondent) that the ad- 
dress of congratulation from Carnarvon should also pray that one of the Prince’s 
names, if not the first, should be one of our own euphonious Welsh ones, such 
as Llewelyn or Cadwaladr (Cadwladwr). The Prince of Wales should have a 
Welsh name, and, if he live to ascend the throne of these realms, what would 
sgund better than Llewelyn the First ?” 

The Queen, in her capacity of guardian of the Duke of Cornwall, has been 
pleased to nominate Thomas Pemberton, Esq., of the Chancery bar, Attorney- 
General of the Duchy. 

A “Prince of Wales’s fund,” for the relief of the poor, is raising in Worces- 
ter, and the Worcester Herald says that the contributions to it are very liberal 
In Manchester, Leamington, Barnstaple, and many other towns, subscriptions 
have been raised for the poor in commemoration of the birth of the Duke of 





disaffection he now invokes can call into action’? Has he forgotten that all Ire- 


Comwall. We trust the example wiil be extensively imitated. 


January 8, 
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THE OTTAWA.—IMPORTANT TO EMIGRANTS. | 

*,* The undersigned, desirous that Emigrants coming to the Province of 
Canada to settle, should so establish themselves as to be assured of doing 
well, will give, gratuitously, such advice to able-bodied, steady and industrious 
men, as, if followed, will effect the great object he has in view—namely, 
that of the settlement of the country—and the comfort and happiness of the 
settler. 

The undersigned may mention—that he is unconnected with any Govern- 
ment or other scheme of bodies or individuals for the settlement of the Pro- 
vince. James H. Kerr. 

St. Louis Heights, Aug. 7th, 1841. 





(From the Monroe Democrat.) 

The Port of Rochester —But few of our citizens, we apprehend, are aware 
of the extent and importance of the trade carried on between this city and Ca- 
nada. We have reverted to it occasionally during the past season ; and since 
the close of navigation have been at some pains to ascertain as nearly as pos- 
sible, the amount of business done. We have compiled from the Custom 
House records, the following table of exports. We state merely the value of 
the different articles, without giving the quantity : 

Se Ug eee woe 2 ee - - $220,000 
"FE we Sree a 8,200 


Oo eT non och MW ecesiews - 5,800 
Tallow tewscpSeieg+e oe . abilities cco cesses ---- 10,200 
Live Stock .....-- oe. Be canasesceveces ecccee 8,000 
Machinery ...--------- - RbnG Ks Kn sh4sseedndece 7,000 
Sundries and articles not enumerated ........ TA rte ® 400,000 

es 5 ee «---- ~~. - $654,200 


The “ sundries and articles not enumerated,” consist of such a quantity and 
variety of products that it is almost impossible to make a correct estimate. 
They consist of tobacco, cigars, cheese, cider, candles, iron, hollow-ware, 
farming utensils, pot and pearl ashes, cabinet ware, threshing machines, 
groceries, and many kinds of raw produce. ‘The estimates made upon these 
articles above, we are assured by a person most conversant with the trade, are 
very low. 

Thus it will be seen that the trade direct from this port to Canada, amounts 
to more than six hundred thousand dollars yearly. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-4 a 8 1-2 per cent. prem. 
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AMERICAN FLOUR AND GRAIN TRADE TO THE BRITISH PRO- 
VINCES. 

We have on two or three occasions alluded to this trade—pointed out its va- 
lue, its great increase, and consequent importance. We have shown that in 
consequence of Canada wheat and flour being admitted into the ports of Great 
Britain at a low rate of duty, the bulk of those articles raised in Canada were 
exported to England, and the deficiency made up by imports of similar articles 
from the United States to supply the home consumption ;—and we have also 
hinted that possibly some part of the imported articles have found their way 
to England, via the St. Lawrence, under,the denomination of Colonial product. 
But extgnsive and important as we have believed this trade to be, we had no 
conception of its magnitude until the official returns were promulgated. In or- 
der to give an idea of this to those who are not conversant with the details of 
the traffic, we subjoin an extract from an article in a Cincinnati paper which 
may surprise them.— 

We have before us a copy of the Treasury Report, containing a statement 
of the commerce and navigation of the United States. These statistical do- 
cuments are of immense value, if properly used, in exhibiting the development 
of commerce and industry, with the relative importance of each department 
of business. 

In looking over this document we were struck with a fact which we think 
will surprise our readers as much as ourselves. It is this: The navigation, or 
the tonnage between the United States and the British possessions in America, 
is one third of the whole tonnage of the United States. Of this more than two- 
thirds, or nearly one-fourth of the whole tonnage of the United States, is with 
the Canadas—The results are thus ; 

Whole tonnage entering the ports of the United States,.. 2,289,309 
Entering from British America,.............-.....--- 761,096 
Pe Banister nn cae dsCeasansee eds ice caceees 535,461 

Great as is our trade with England, the tonnage required to carry it on is 


less than that engaged in the lake commerce with the Canadas. Thus: 
Entered from England, tons..........s.......-. ivtcn BCITS 


The immense value of fine goods in proportion to their weight, explains why 
the value of importations from England is so much greater in proportion to the 
tonnage employed. 

That the trade with the British possessions in America is a valuable one, 
in a commercial point of view, we may gather from the state of the account : 
VOR: OF TIN, 006.6660 cnenbesa ces eee ere $2,007,767 

“ PND sien sone 4408 er0Veceevescosccccce SUCRE 

The balance is here nearly three to one in our favour. It goes, however, into 
the total of our account with England. 

The simple statement of the immense navigation connected with the Cana- 
das, and the great amount of grain and provisions exported to those provinces, 
will explain the greatly increased business of the Welland Canal and the de- 
mand at Cleveland and other lake ports for Ohio flour. The reader may be cu- 
rious to know some of the items in this account. They are as follows, viz. 





EXPORTS. 

Quantity. Value 
ee x acesecss« $2,124,421 
Indian Corn, bush... ....130,767........ ie ad edt ea 72,453 
Indian Meal, bbls... 22... a ---- 132,055 
Bye, DOUG. < oes csiccd csMbi TAB... 5c cccccse de 138,614 
ans vom aBheeakensen DE sc s,encuwesaaswe 12,977 

MOU DONB. cos ccwccccce c_ ee 

BONS vuvencs eaddea 4,750 : bee kaeas éxae 105,592 

WP MNEs in kodcccthcteun sce ncbsenewene 32,374 
Naval Stores............ cc ccc cee 2 - -- 29,956 
— Wiss ecasarcunen Dh tcteuscoasonwd 102,630 

a @o cece osce 74,742 tecce covccese ‘ 
0 errr 3,430 , Pe Se 259,863 
8 re _. + egies 
MES neng eves wood } Riidhiceeukoce ‘ 586,924 
ONS cavécdcs cae ye le ee ” 
Cheese. fin.....-.o<a- 145,786 } Aaheae angie "7 45,240 
Wheat, bush.......... So or 904,168 


These are the chief articles of export, and pass out through the lake ports. — 
The imports chiefly come in by the way of New Brunswick. 

There are two inferences which may safely be drawn from the above facts. 
The first is the great superiority of internal over foreign trade. If the Canadas, 
with only little more than a million of inhabitants, require one fourth the tonnage 
of the United States, how much more is the tonnage of the rivers, canals and 
railroads of the country ? 

Secondly, it is of much importance to us in Ohio to note the great advantage 
this State has for this internal trade. In this very commerce with the Canadas 
we have one half. Look at the boundary of Ohio. We have near three hun- 
dred miles of lake coast on the north, and four hundred of river coast on the 
south. Our position for the lake trade is better than that of any State except 
New York, and equal to hers. It is in this aspect that we may have the highest 
expectations from the ultimate effects derived from our internal improvements. 

From this it appears that the export of farinaceous food from the United 
States to the Provinces exceeds in value six millions of dollars annually ! em- 
ploying a tonnage equal to one-third of the whole foreign tonnage of the United 
States ; while the imports in return from the same Provinces only amount to 
$2,000,000. 

Now as the rapidly increasing population of the British Isles must produce a 
corresponding increase of demand for such articles, it follows that this trade 
with Canada must increase also. As the finest and most extensive wheat dis- 
tricts of the United States, viz., the northern parts of Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and other States bordering upon the great Lakes, are fast coming into 
cultivation ; as the large sums voted in Canada for internal improvements will 
be mainly expended upon the great highway of the lakes and the St. Lawrence, 
80 as to enable a vessel to take in her cargo at Chicago, and hoist it on board a 
vessel lying at Montreal or Quebec without any trans-shipment—it is evident that 
American wheat and flour will reach England cheaper by that route than any 
other, and that it must ere long be the great channel for that species of com- 


merce. The bulkiness of the articles—the proximity of the country producing 
them—the course of the waters and the force of gravity render this inevitable. 
If natural causes which human agency cannot control, give the carrying 
trade to British vessels on the homeward voyage, natural causes will also give 
the return trade to American vessels ; for the St. Lawrence being closed by ice 
until May, must of necessity send all the ‘spring importations to New York and 
Boston in March and April, from whence they will be transmitted by railroad 
and steamboat to the far west, and reach their destination before any vessel can 
penetrate to Quebec. 

The importance of this trade is not sufficiently estimated by the American 
merchant ; nor do we believe that it is sufficiently understood at Washington. 
If the American exports to the provinces amount to six million dollars annual- 
ly, now that the trade is in its infancy, what will it be when it has ripened or 
advanced further to maturity? Without undertaking to say whether American 
wheat, which passes over the lines, goes to England under the denomination of 
Canada wheat, or whether it be eaten on the spot, and the Canada article ex- 
ported—it is sufficient to know that the American farmer finds a sale for his 
produce to the amount stated. The population of Canada is about one mil- 
lion of souls, making the imports of American bread stuffs equal to six dollars 
each per annum. It is the intention of the mother country to augment the po- 
pulation of those provinces by a system of emigration in point of magnitude 
heretofore unknown ; and we should not be surprised to see the population 
doubled in a few years and creating a demand of twelve million dollars worth of 
American bread stuffs. Can any merchant or politician look upon such a pros- 
pect unmoved? And ought it not to convince him of the urgent necessity of 
preserving peace between the two countries ! 

Let us look at the subject in another point of view. Of what do the croak- 
ers of American prosperity chiefly complain? Why, that the balance of trade 
with England is against this country; and hence the high rate of exchange. 
“We have nothing,” quoth they, “but cotton, tobacco, and the other staples 
of the South to pay our enormous annual debt to England ; the North 
has nothing she can export, to pay her bills in Manchester, Birfhingham,&c.” 
Admitting th’s to have been true heretofore, the complaint no longer exists, for 
the wheat of the lake countries does now actually constitute a staple export of the 
North amounting to six millions of dollars annually, and will ere long double 
and perhaps triple that amount. 

We hear it daily asked why England does not open her ports to American 
flour by abolishing the present high rate of duty! England has already virtual- 
ly opened her ports to American flour if the proper channel be looked for.— 

The Duty on Foreign Wheat in Liverpool, for the week ending Dec. 3, 1841. 
per quarter, 21s. 8d.; on Foreign Flour, 13s. 1-4d. per barrel. The duty, 
same week, on Wheat from British Colonies, out of Europe, was 5s. per quar- 
ter, and on Flour 3s. per barrel. 

This we suppose will be sufficient and satisfy even Mr. McKenzie that a war 
with Great Britain, which would destroy this trade, would not be the most advan- 
tageous thing for the United States. The American farmers too, bordering 
upon the lakes, might from what we have shown, be able to see the folly of en- 
couraging sympathizers and rebels from Canada. 





We hardly know whether the intrigues of France and Russia with regard to 

the Sublime Porte are more worthy of contempt or of indignation. ‘They must 
certainly believe that the ‘Turks continue to give practical proof that madmen 
are inspired of heaven,and that therefore a ‘Turkish Grand Vizier is a madman. 
That diplomatists of the present day should be found capable of making propo- 
sals to a friendly sovereign to abridge the line of his territories, without any 
equivalent, merely because there exist robbers, marauders, and other wretches 
who deserve to be cut off, upon summary conviction, is perhaps as consummate 
a specimen of bronze in politics as was ever presented to public notice. Yet 
such is the case. , The Greeks, it seems, are marauders, and, acting upon such 
a presumption, the French and Russian Ambassadors gravely propose to the 
Reis Effendi that3the Sultan should cede Thessaly to those robbers, in order to 
induce them to cease their piratical incursions. Supposing those ministers to 
have been acting in good faith—which would be hard—they would be acting 
over again the insensate conduct of the Saxon king Ethelred II., and would ra- 
ther be an invitation to further inroads than a motive for retirement into nation- 
al tranquillity. 
But it is to be feared that they were not acting in good faith ; the numerous 
designs of conquest and dominion in and about the Mediterranean, which are 
entertained by France are well known ; the long meditated conquest and subju- 
gation of Turkey by the Muscovites is equally well known ; and doubtless they 
will use every means either of diplomacy or force that opportunity will afford 
them, to carry out their ends. What more likely means than the establishment 
of such a principle as that which they now propound, for effecting their purpo- 
ses. The independence of Greece has been one step; we shall not say more 
on that score, although it has been in favour of as faithless and treacherous a 
race ascan be found in the civilized world ; their next attempt, other means 
failing, is that to which we now call notice ; and thus piece by piece would the 
most important guarantee of the balance of Power in Europe be effectually 
eaten away, whilst France and Russia enter at the breach, the former monopo- 
lising all the Mediterranean advantages, the later possessing itself of Turkey 
and turning its arms towards India. 

But would England stand quietly by and allow such a proposition to be com- 
plied with ! Assuredly not ; for what would become of our own Mediterranean 
possessions, what would become of the Ionian Republic, what would become of 
Greece itself, what would be the effect on the general politics of Europe, what 
would be the fate of our Indian possessions! All these questions are included 
nearly or more remotely in the acquiescence to this impudent proposal. We 
trust that the British Government will steadfastly maintain the full integrity of 
the Turkish empire in all its present extent: our Minister at Constantinople 
has acted wisely and honestly in declining to have anything to do with the 
scheme; and sure we are that neither Sir Robert Peel nor the Duke of Wel- 
lington will ever give their sanction to it. Turkey has always been faithful to 
treaties, she is a true ally oran honourable foe ; andit isnot only insulting to her, 
but disgraceful to her neighbours to make so dishonourable a proposition. 





TEXAS. 

Mr. William Kennedy, well known as the author of the best work written on 
Texas, passed through this city a short time since on his way to make a second 
visit to that country. From him we learn that the desire to emigrate to Texas 
is very general in England ; and that persons of capital are about to make the 
best of their way thither. One gentleman of large fortune will shortly embark, 
carrying with him several blood horses and other valuable stock. He intends 
to place himself on the extensive and beautiful prairies beyond the Colorado, 
where the land is most abundant, soil most prolific, and climate the most salu- 
brious in the world. 

We had hoped from the active part taken by Mr Kennedy in bringing Texas 
before the British public, and in moving the press to urge on the government 
to recognise the new Republic, that he would have receive d some official ap- 
pointment in the country ere this. He had good reason to expect it we know, 
but among the many very questionable acts of the late Ministry, during its lin- 
gering death, was the appointment of Capt. Canton Elliott as Consul General— 
a post to which Mr. Kennedy had every claim, and Capt Elliot none. Our private 
accounts from England say that Lord Palmerston took care to get the appoint- 
ment for his oriental protegée signed by the Queen before he left office, justly 
supposing that his successor would set such an injudicious appointment aside ; 
but we nevertheless have good reason to hope that the arrangement will be 
changed ; at all events we are tolerably certain that Capt Elliot will never per- 
sonally assume his functions in the country of which we are now speaking 

The London Times of the 22nd of November, in a vehement article, insists 
that the appointment must be cancelled,—the following is the exordiuim of the 
long article alluded to, and we think it pretty clear that the Captain will never 
see Texas. 

The nomination of Captain Elliot to the Consulship at Texas, after the fla- 











— proofs of incapacity and mismanagement which he has left behind him in 
hina, cannot be permitted to remain uncancelled without doing violence to a 
variety of interests which Her Majesty's Ministers are especially bound to pro- 
tect. Whether it be in contemplation to dispense with the farther services of 
this notable employé, we cannot of course conjecture ; but as no intimation to 
that effect has yet transpired, the presumption is that the Government may be 
somewhat reluctant to exert their dutiful interposition, for fear of appearing to 
act discourteously towards an appointment made by their predecessors. Bey 
really, if there be any faltering in this particular, we must enter our protest 
against it in the strongest possible form. Adhering to our formerly expressed 
opinion, that it is generally inconvenient and undesirable to disturb the official 
arrangements of a retired Ministry, we nevertheless insist. that there are spe- 
cialties in Captain Elliot's case which render his dismissal a matter of para- 


mount necessity, as well for the credit of Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet, as for the 
advantage of the public service. 


Her Majesty’s ship Illustrious having landed His Excellency the Governor 
General of Canada and suite, sailed for Bermuda on Tuesday morning, where 
she will be the flag ship of the admiral, Sir c ‘harles Adam, commanding on the 
North American and West India station. Sir Charles Bagot also took his de- 
parture for Canada on Tuesday, via Boston. His Excellency found it necessa- 
ry totake this route to Albany to avail himself of the steamboat and railroad 
conveyance which, at this season of the year, it exclusively offers, he having a 

very large quantity of baggage. 

We are happy to state that his Excellency received very many attentions and 

civilities from the citizens, public functionaries, and others, during his brief stay 

in New York. Mr. Grattan, her Majesty’s Consul at Boston, came hither ex- 

pressly to meet his Excellency and accompany him to the New England capital, 

where Sir Charles will also tarry a few days to receive the congratulations of 
the authorities and citizens, and to renew, no doubt, the acquaintance of some 
of his old friends who enjoyed his friendship when Minister at Washington some 
twenty-five yearsago. We are glad, inone sense, that the elements did send 
Sir Charles by this route, as the renewal of his intercourse with the American 
people may have a good tendency, especially as his Excellency will be for a 
few years a near neighbour, and in a high and important official station. His ta- 
lents ard conciliatory disposition may be very advantageous in conducting the 
negotiations with the public authorities of the Union, which recent events in 
Canada have of late rendered so often necessary. 

We cannot better close these few remarks than by copying the following pas- 
sage from the last number of the North American Review, which occur at page 
171, ina review of Mr. Grattan’s “ History of the Netherlands.” 

The series of harassing difficulties, known to diplomacy by the technical 
title of ‘the Dutch and Belgic question,” lasted long after the election of 
Leopold ; fomented by the sordid obstinacy of King William, but resolutely 
combated by France and England, to whom the other Great Powers,—Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria,—gave a cold, and often a forced, co-operation. The labo- 
rious efforts of the statesmen and diplomatists of the two former countries 
were incessant, and successful beyond hope, in saving Europe from a general 
war. Among the most distinguished in carrying out those intricate ay enw 
was the British Ambassador at the Hague, Sir Charles Bagot, who had previ- 
ously filled the post of English Minister, at Washington, and whose appoint- 
ment to be Governor-general of Canada has been recently announced. And it 
may be here observed, in passing, that few individuals could be better adapted 
for the task of consolidating the union of the two provinces, from his experience 
of the junction between Holland and Belgium, a case so marvellously analogous 
to the great experiment over which he has been chosen to preside. The similarity 
of the two cases is as nearly as possible complete,—difference of races, language, 
and religion ; disproportion of population, with equality of representation ; far 
greater amount of public debt of the less populous division of the country, con- 
verted into a general liability to be shared by the other;—and many minor 
resemblances, most striking to any one familiay with the formation of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands. And, to finish the picture, the preximity of a powerful 
nation is not wanting, with several unequivocal yearnings for the possession of 
those adjoining provinces, which it requires no small exertion of domestic 
wisdom to repress. Every one of the errors committed by King William and 
of the evils they brought forth, during his short and troubled reign, must be 
fresh in the memory of Sir Charles Bagot. No individual was more prominent 
than he, in endeavours to prevent the former and to mitigate the latter. He 
has learned a lesson, the value of which may be turned to practical account. 
And it is matter of satisfaction to every good citizen of the United States, that 
this critical trust has fallen into the hands of one, who is represented by those 
who know him best, to be honorable, able, and conciliatory ; combining qualities 
of head and heart which fit him to be not only a good governor, but, what is full 
as important in the present aspect of affairs, a good neighbour. 





The joint effects on the increase of population, arising from improvements in 
machinery, and an advantageous situation for using it, were never more strongly 
exhibited than in the county of Lanark, (Scotland), and in the city of Glasgow 
and its environs. It has long been matter of admiration to observe the rapidity 
with which population increases in the United States, anew country with ample 
means of subsistence for unlimited numbers, open to immigration from all corners 
of the earth, and annually receiving large accessions from the Old World. But 
the places above-named exceed even this, and shew returns both of numbers 
and of the trade carried on there, which, were they not verified by attested sta- 
In the last forty years the 
population has been increasing in the compound ratio of about 35 per cent. on 


tistical returns, might almost be deemed fabulous. 


each ten years of time ; some of these places have even more than doubled 
their population within the last ten years, and manufactures and trade have fully 
kept pace with that increase. In our columns to-day we give copious extracts 
from a very able article on the subject, to which we invite the attention of our 
readers ; but we regret to observe that it is not one of unmixed satisfaction, for 
we find that disease marches in the ranks of these numbers, and that an increase 
of pauperism is observable there. ‘These are perhaps the necessary consequences, 
but they may give rise to grave reflections on the mode of ameliorating those 
evils and distresses which cannot be banished altogether. 





It is not often that the meritorious services of a public Journal receive a formal 
recognition and acknowledgment,and perhaps it would be better for the Press and 
the Public, if such things were more frequent ; we are glad to perceive, however, 
that in the case of the London Times, the exposure by its Editors of the exten- 
sive commercial fraud which was contemplated, and which would have been 
fully perpetrated but for that exposure, has received the warmest encomium of 
the country at large, and that in every section of the British empire there is an 
alacrity evinced to contribute to a lasting testimonial of Editorial integrity, 
courage, and independence. We would refer to this day’s news columns for 
an account of the proceedings in Hull relative to this matter, following similar 
proceedings in London, and doubtless to be imitated in every trading community 
of the kingdom. It is by such measures as this that the conductors of the 
Press will be stimulated to “ go and do likewise,” regardless of pecuniary con- 
siderations, and that the public will be protected by their watchful attention. 

The article we copy from the London Globe shows that Mr. O’Connell is not 
increasing his popularity even with the Opposition press in England. He is now 
at issue with the Morning Chronicle, as well as the Globe. The article is a 
very instructive one 

The want of a Rail Road from New York to Albany is strikingly illustrated 
by the circumstance of Sir Charles Bagot being under the necessity of taking 
the circuitous route of Boston, to reach that place. Albany is 160 miles from 
New York. ‘This distance to Boston is 230; from Boston to Albany 200, 
making 430 in all. Thus did the Governor General with his suite make an 
angle of 430 miles to reach a distance in a right line of only 160. 

Major Grattan of the 18thor Royal Irish, recently promoted for his gallant 
conduct in leading the attack, with his company of grenadiers, on the intrench- 
ed camp before Canton, is the second son of the late Arthur Grattan, Esq.. of 
Rathvilla, in the King’s County, Ireland, and (first cousin to T. ©. Grattan. 
Esq., H. M Consul at Boston 

During the short stay made by Sir Charles Bagot in this city, he was 
entertained by the British Consul, at a Breakfast, where he met a company of 
about forty gentlemen, consisting of the Bishop, the Mayor, Chancellor Kent, 
and several of the Judges, American Naval and Military Officers, the Officers of 
the Illustrious, Mr. Grattan, &c. &c 

Mr. Samuel Colman, of No. 14 John Street, has in the press a curious and sa- 
tirical work to be called “The Amazonian Republic, beng an account of the 


Discovery of a People in the great Plain of the Interior of Peru, with Remarks 
on the Government, Commerce, Literature, and Customs of the Amazons. 
We shall not anticipate its appearance by © marks on this curious publication, as 


> 





we learn that Mr. Colman will issue it on Tuesday next 
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PARK THEATRE. 


Monday—“ What will the World Say,” and other er.tertainments. 

Tuesday and Wednesday—‘“* What will the World Say,” will be repeated. 

Thursday— First time twenty years the Comedy of “The Suspicious Hus- 
” 


Friday and Saturday— Favourite comedies. 








The Drama. 


It has long been notorious that authors are the worst judges of their own works. 
The youngest chiid is generally the pet of the parent, in the world of nature ; 
the latest work is the gem of the author in the world of literature ; and if there 
be an imbecile or a cripple in the former, or a weakly written work in the latter 
predicament, it is sure to be cherished with fonder affection than any other mem- 
ber of the family, or of the brain. Now this we can understand well enough, 
and are conscious that whilst we deprecate the practice in others we are never- 
theless quite as liable to act in a similar manner in similar circumstances. But 
how does it happen that those who are but the dealers in the wares of others, 
whose actual business it is to understand the “state of the market,” to ascertain 
the position of the public taste, to examine the qualities of that which they offer 
for sale, and who have generally passed many a year in accomplishing themselves 
for their occupation—in short, how is it that managers of Theatres should be 
such fallible judges of the dramatic pieces which they bring forward on the stage ' 
They are rarely authors themselves, and can therefore have but small sympathy 
arising from any fellowship in the author’s feelings. On the contrary they so 
frequently come in collision with authors on the most unpleasant of all topics— 
money—that they must soon become callous to every other consideration than 
that of advantage to their several establishments ; and of the prospect of such 
advantage they ought to be nearly unerring judges. Yet, despite of all these 
reasons, managers are continually bringing forward dramatic pieces which should 
be pronounced failures, at little more than a glance. A failure in plot is but ill- 
redeemed by the dialogue, a failure in the dialogue cannot be much palliated by 
the goodness of the plot ; a stage tactitian can or ought to be familiar with the 
value of these and should resolve accordingly. It argues little that the mana- 
ger hasbeen “ prevailed upon by the importunity of the atithor or of his friends.” 
If the piece fail will they reimburse him for his loss, redeem the smitten charac- 
ter of his establishment, make him compensation for the grief and mortification 
he has suffered? No certainly. They will be foremost in laying the blame on 
the manager for hurrying on, for retarding,for wrong cast, for insufficient scenery, 
for—a thousand other imaginary wrongs, rather than from the real cause, an 
insufficient dramatic composition. Still less is the manager excusable if he 
adopt a bad play voluntarily, or even a good one where the resources of his thea- 
tre are not equal to do it justice. Yet these things are done every day, to the 
disappointment of the public, and to the detriment of the stage and its profes- 
sors. 

We confess frankly that these remarks apply chiefly to the new play of 
«What will the World say?” which was brought out at The Park on Wed- 
nesday evening, and on which we shall briefly touch, under that head. We 
have heard with great satisfaction that it is proposed to attempt a resuscitation 
of the Classic Drama, and casts of ‘The School for Scandal,” The Suspi- 
cious Husband,” and other standard comedies, are talked of. This argues 
well, for there are in such comedies specimens of wit, humour, and plot, as can 
never be sunk into utter oblivion, however capricious may be the taste of the 
hour. We hear, moreover, that Mr. Siapson proposes to avail himself of the 
“upholstery” rage of the present juncture, to give additional effect to these 
comedies ; this, also, is turning a frivolous fancy to a valuable account. He 
will thus impart an additional freshness, vigour, and raciness, to the dramas of 
the best English masters, and we may hope that in time he will carry on his li- 
beral design even up to Shakspeare himself, who, more than any or all other 
writers, affords free scope to taste in such particulars. 

“London Assurance” was an excellent beginning of such a carter, and, gave 
earnest of a firm determination. Tocontinue unshrinking in the cause will re- 
quire, we are aware, considerable sacrifices and much outlay, but the manager 
plays for a noble stake, by continuing he will win in the end, and both him- 
self and the public will be the gainers. 








Park Theatre.—Twice have we been too premature in bidding adieu fora time 
tothe performances of The Eissler at this theatre, and twice have we had to 
resume the thread which we had believed to be spun out to its full length ; but 
on Monday last she did actually take her leave, after performing what she con- 
sidered an act of propriety to the manager, in helping to remunerate him for 
his loss sustained by her indisposition. This was liberal certainly : but now 
for the first time appears publicly a sufficing cause for liberality ; now we learn 
that Mdlle Fanny was dancing for six hundred dollars per night, besides the 
advantages of her benefits. ‘Truly this was an important consideration, and 
when coupled with that of the all but empty benches at the Theatre on the al- 
ternate nights, it goes far to prove our hypothesis that the manager made no- 
thing out of the “ Star’ engagement. We earnestly trust that he will consider 
well ere he commit himself to an attraction which is but a rage or a fashion, 
and which has little to do with the principles of sober judgment and the exer- 
cise of the intellectual faculties. On Tuesday evening the officers of the es- 
tablishment had a Ticket Night, and on Wednesday was brought out 

The new Comedy of “* What will the World say?” 

This play had the prestige of aname welkknown in the ranks of dramatic 
authorship, and although chiefly to be found subscribed to light and short 
pieces, yet had the author credit for humour, vivacity, incident, ‘and a large 
fund of experience in stage appointments and effects. A five act comedy from 
such a hand was therefore received with confidence, and was ushered to the 
world with all the newly introduced fascinations of painting, carpeting, furni- 
ture, and so forth. But alas! that we should be compelled to say it,—it is 
little better than a blank ; and unless the excellent acting of one or two whom 
we shall presently mention should eke it out for a little while, it must helpless- 
ly die and be forgotten. We shall endeavour to give an outline of its feeble 
plot, although it is difficult to describe so unsubstantial a concoction. 

Mr. Warner (Chippendale) a rich merchant, has a ward, Marian Mayley 
(Miss Cushman) who is an heiress, and whose fantastic imagination causes her 
to flout at any lover who is not of the peerage, although she herself is of hum- 
ble origin. Pye Hilary (Abbott) a barrister has seen her and fallen in love with 
her, he comes into the Park in order to meet her maid, and falls in with Capt 
Tarradiddle (Placide) a hanger-on about town, who discovers, in the course of 
conversation,the love of Hilary and the peculiar caprice of Marian Mayley ; and 
of his own motion persuades Tattle (Mrs. Vernon) the waiting maid, that Hi- 
lary is really a lord in disguise. This,although done without the concurrence of 
Hilary is the cause of several contretems and mortifications to the barrister, al- 
though of course all is duly cleared up in the end, and Hilary marries Marian 
In the early part of the play a casket of Jewels has been sent to Warner from 
Lady Norwold (Mrs. Wheatley), upon which a loan of five thousand pounds is 
requested. The merchant exults so greatly at this, and makes so remarkable 
an exclamation that we now find there is an important secret 
the baubles. In the course of the dialogue in the second act we learn that 


Warner has a daughter who has been travelling on the continent with her aunt. 
and is expected home daily, but he receives a letter informing him that she has 
privately absconded from her aunt's protection, and is supposed to have entered 
a nobleman’s family, as governess. We have next to turn our attention to the 
family of Lord Nerwold (Barry) where we find his lordship very melancholy 
and in much pecuniary embarrassment, Lady Norwold, very proud, cold he ote 
ed, extravagant, and arrogant, Charles Norwold (Clarke) very dee; in love. 
Miss de Vere (Miss S. Cushman) the governess in the family. mu: h persecut- 
ed, and also much in love, Nibble (Andrews) a footman, very much too rreat 
An affront otiered by th 


for his place, very insolent, and very much spoiled 
: I 

footman to the governess. brings about the knowledge that Charles has privat, 

ly married Miss de Vere, and both are unceremoniously turned out of doors by 


the Peer and his lady, to starve ; for “ What would the world sav.” to-such an 





connected with |, 





| \ S$ BENNETT begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends and the public 


| N. B. A Lunch every day from 11 to 2 o’clock 






alliance? It will readily be surmised that Mis* De Vere was really Miss War- 
ner, who had taken the humbler station and new name in order to be near her 
husband. Warner seeks them out, finds them, 2nd is reconciled to them. And 
now comes the denouement, which is in the wue style of a‘ Minerva Press” 
Novel. 

Lady Norwold comes for the promised five thousand, and Warner holds over 
her head the power he possesses, through this jewel security and former borrow- 
ings, thus compelling her to pardon and receive Charles and his bride ; but— 
pathos upon pathos—next comes his lordship, to whom Warner shews the jew- 
els, reminds him that his elder brother had been accused of stealing them, had 
been banished the paternal mansion, and was supposed to have died abroad ; bnt 
that he, Warner, was that elder brother, now amply provided with proofs of his 
own innocence and the guilt of the supposed Lord Norwold. All this trash 
calls up remorse, repentance, forgiveness, joy, virtue, secrecy with regard to 
the past, &c. &c. &c., “ too tedious to mention.” ‘The characters speak an 
epilogue, in which they appeal tothe mercy of the udience, not to damn the 
play, although it richly deserves such a consummatio.i. 

One of the best parts of the play is a little episod«, in which the domicile of 
Capt. Tarradiddle is shewn up ; that worthy not being ambitious of displaying 
it to the world. Here his industrious and vulgar wife, (Mrs. Knight) is iron- 
ing, loving, trusting, as she listens to all the specious observations of her fantas- 
tical, vain, but—after all—honest-hearted vagabond of a husband. 

The scenery and decorations to this play are elegant, some parts are new, 
and all are of the school of “‘ London Assurance.” ‘The opening scene of St. 
James’ Park with a front view of Buckingham palace, we could almost imagine 
to have its origin in the plate on that subject given by us to our subscribers ; 
the breakfast room with a window at the further end, facing the Thames, is also 
very beautiful; and the exterior of Lord Norwold’s house gives an excellent 
idea of a London aristocratic mansion. The parts in this comedy were well 
cast, and were extremely well acted in all respects, except from the imperfect study 
of the text, this last, however, being the usual concomitant of a first night. Of 
the characters there are few which greatly interest the audience, and those few, 
although the most prominent, are not the most deeply connected with the plot. 
The Tarradiddle of Placide—but why need we say it '—was a capital imper- 
sonation of the poor, vain, hanger-on dandy, who chiefly lives by spunging on 
his acquaintance, and whose dress is the shabby-genteel. It was an equal per- 
formance, throughout, and not inferior to any other representation by that ex- 
cellent artist. 





The Nibble of Andrews was unexceptionably good, it was 
really a spirited representation of the overfed, overpaid, lazy, insolent Flunkie, 
and it is due to this actor to say that the part could not possibly have been con- 
fided to better hands. The character of Hilary was well sustained by Ab- 
bott, but the author has not endued it with sufficient significancy and energy. 
A barrister, a wit, and a man of the world, well drawn, would have well suited 
the capabilities of this artist, but unfortunately the barrister alone has been as- 
signed to him. Mrs. Vernon sustained the character of an intriguing, selfish, 
tattling sowbrette, as she always does, perfectly, except in one scene where, in 
sewing, she pulls at her thread as if it were made of whipcord. This was to 
express petulance, but petulance, really so expressed, would have found its cure 
again and again. The rest of the characters received ample justice at the hands 
of the several actors and actresses, but they are unmarked by interest. 

On the whole we conclude our remarks with the same sentiments as those 
with which we commenced ; the play has a plot of an exploded school, brought 
forward in modern times ; it contains incidents and a catastrophe utterly at va- 
riance with modern experience and practice ; it is hardly enlivened by brilliancy, 
although it is certainly relieved by eccentricity ; it will live while its most pro- 
minent characters continue to amuse ; it will then die and be forgotten. 

Bowery Theatre.—The ‘“ Napoleon” pieces have given way for a short time, 
on account of an engagement with Mr. Forrest who is going through his round 
of characters here, in his usual style of excellence and with his usual success. 
He has played Damon and Metamora to excellent houses, and, the parts sus- 
tained by him requiring generally so little assistance from other, he never fails 
to be effective. This theatre, we rejoice to perceive, has been doing a very 
satisfactory business all this season, as well it ought, for the liberality of ex- 
penditure and the judicious application of means which are here observabie, are 
justly entitled to correspondent reward. 

Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre —We have not anything special td observe con- 
cerning the course of proceedings here ; the latest introductions still preserve 
their freshness, and are given nightly to numerous audiences. 


CONCERTS. 

On Monday evening last Mr. C. E. Horn’s Musical Festival took place at the 
Tabernacle, Broadway ; it was attended by a numerous and fashionable au- 
dience, who appeared to be greatly satisfied with the performances. The en- 
tertainments were divided into two parts, consisting first of selections from Mr. 
Horn’s celebrated oratorio of ‘* The Remission of Sin,” and secondly of a mis- 
cellaneous selection of secular compositions. Madame Spohr Zahn and Mr. 
Braham were the great vocal attractions in the first part, and the performance 
was also ably assisted by the Messrs. Horn, Mr. Massett, and Mr. Munson. 
Mrs. Horn was likewise to have aided with her valuable services, but was taken 
ill soon after the performances commenced. In the second part the fine talents 
of Sig. De Begnis, now too seldom brought into action, were added to the fore- 
going, which rendered it much additional brilliance. We have had occasion 
formerly to remark upon the general good taste and musical skill which is evine- 
ed in the composition of ‘‘ The Remission of Sin ;” these were well elicited in 
the singing of Braham and Madame Spohr Zahn, and we havé been informed 
that Mr. Braham, an unquestionable judge in such matters, has expressed his 
determination to bring this oratorio forward in London 

Of Madame Spohr Zahn we have never yet been able to speak experiment- 
ally. She has a voice of decidedly contralto quality, exceedingly rich in the 
middle tones, but not of great compass either up or down. Like most voices 
of its kind it is deficient in flexibility, and thus in some measure detracts from 
its Own positive excellence ; but there is abundance of volume, the most perfect 
truth of tone, and the fair vocalist gives undisputable proof of fine taste and 
good schooling in the execution of her passages. She adds very little to the 
text, but the few embellishments given by her evince the highly-finished musi- 
cian and skilful artist. 

In the second part Mr. Horn volunteered the old Ballad of “ Jess Macfar- 
lane” in lieu of a piece lost by the indisposition of Mrs. Horn, it was loudly 
encored, as were also the ‘‘J’ai del’ Argent,” by Sig. De Begnis, and the 
duet from “ the Barber of Seville,” sung by De Begnis and Braham ; this last 
was in truth the gem of the second part, and as such was greeted by all parts of 
the house 

We cannot dismiss this article without adverting to the absence of Mr. Key- 
zer who had been announced to play a solo on the violin. No apology was made 
for his non-appearance although many enquiries were made among the audience, 
for him. Now if there was any caprice in this, on the part of the artist he was 
very,reprehensible ; if there were any misunderstanding the name should have 
been withdrawn in time ; and lastly,if nothing was blamable in him, then should 
the conductor have accounted for it to the audience, ‘The ‘present impression 


in the general mind, on this account, is unfavourable to the violinist. 





Mé. WM. KEYZER respectfully informs his frienus and the public ,that he has re- 
i turned to the city, which he intends to make his future residence, aud will be 
happy to take Pupils forthe Violin and Piano Forte. Terms moderate. Address 14 
Hubert st. St. John’s Square. 
ATTERNS FOR ORNAMENTAL BRAIDING, &c.—-Ladies are respeciiuliy m- 
formed that they can have Patterns for Ornamental Braiding and Chenille work. 
drawn on Silk, Velvet, Merino, and also on any other material for Dresses, Bags,Shoes. 





| &c. ; or their own Patterns altered or adapted to any form. Braiding done on reason- 
| abje terms by applying at No. 34 West Broadway. jans-3t 


THE VERANDAH.—39 Wiliam Street. 
e that he has fitted tip the above establishment in superior style, and he hopes by 


good catering and proper attention to the comforts 01 his guests, together with such 


i — as will square with the times, to insure a portion of public patronage, which he 


1as heretofore so liberally expe rienced. 


oc!t23-6m 





January 8, 


CORBYN’'S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 


422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 


W CORBYN respectfully informs the Profession and the public, that he has open- 
VV « ed anoffice as above for the importation and sale of every Dramatic publica- 
tion issued in Paris, London, and New York ; and from the arrangements he has effect 
ed in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece 
produced there, and in some instances manuscript copies of successful pieces immedi- 
ately after their production, and previous to publication. ’ 

. Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. at Loder, which will enable 
him to supply, at short notice, and on moderate terms, MUSIC, either original or se- 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, tacles, musical farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c., in parts adapted to orchestras of any description. 

In connexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 
Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with a great 
variety of Characte~istic Costumes,adapted for ay | dress Balls, Balls, Masques,Soirees, 
and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be ready for sale or hire, under the superinten 
dance of John Taylor, Costumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Bal! Dresses 
can also be ——— on application as above, or at 58 Prince-street. 








N. B. All letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unlees 
accompanied by a remittance. dec-4tf 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 


Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street. 


RR ence inform the public that in consequence of “ the difficult times’* 
they have KEDUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kiads of SILK. COTTON, 
and WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Merino and Camel’s 
Hair Shawls ; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they have 


opened a branch office at 
257 Bleeker Street, 


Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put up in their original form. 
Carpets and wearing apparel cleansed in the best manner. nov27 6m. 


LOBE HOTEL.—F.BLANCARD respectfully in‘orms his friends and the publie 

thatthe above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rodms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promotethe comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best 
servants are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis anextensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 1 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors he hasheretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that nay be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. ; 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten timesand send their bills to 
F. Blancard. aug) 4-tf. 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 

HE Ships ofthis Line willhereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
Tien of each month asfollows: 
From New York , From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Newitt, master, 16th Feb. June, andOct., 
Ist Feb, June andjOct. St. Nicholas, (new) J.B. Pell, master, 16th March, July,and Nov. 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. — Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed,combining alithat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The ee ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels willbe forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other thanthe expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Ageirts,No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 

RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, irre. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
— Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpeol, From Boston, 











Acadia, Riery, Commander Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do , a 
Caledonia, Mec*Kellar, do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Rievy, do 19, B, 
Columbia, Judkims, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Caledonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2,9 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry expe- 
rienced surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every conve- 
nience, and the best of stores are provided. 

tL? Rate uf passage, $150, for which, or freight of Specie, apply at 26 Broad st. to 

Oct61-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th,andfrom “avre on 
the iat. 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 





Ships. ) Masters. Days of =~ from New-jDays of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8 Nov. €&April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, (Ainsworth, “« 16, “ 16, “ ItiMey 1,Seps. }, Jen. 3 
Burgundy, D. Lines, i i AE OR a» - 2 
Emerald Howe, April 8, Aug. 8.Dec. 8} “ 94, “ 24, * 94 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 16, “ 16, “ I6)June 1,O0ct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, (|C. Stoddard, aS & .* 2? 8, * ;-c?e 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. 68) “© 24, “ 24,  o@ 
SilvieDeGrasse, LWeiderholdt} ‘** 16, ‘“ 16, ‘* J6isuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, \J. Castoff, a” eS ae . Tene. Bak. | 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson.j/June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. tj) ‘“ a oe © Re 
Sully, |\WCThompson| “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘* I6jAug. 1,Dee 1, April 1 
lowa W. W. Pell, a Ss “8% '* © 8 =~ ee 6S 








, 

These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience, ; : 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100, without wines,which willbe furnished 
by the Goward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


— 





Ships. Masters. jDaysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from “ 
York. | London. 

St. James, |W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19 
Montreal, iS B. Griffing, “« 10, “10, © 10) “ OF, & 97) Mg 
Gladiator, T Britton, } 20, 20, “ 20March7,July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1; “ 17, “ I, “ 3 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | * 3, * 0, “ Wi * 3, “* S37, * 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “* 20, “ 20, ‘“ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) *“* 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Samson, Smith, 1 * Fo * 3 “e m°* . * & * 


,’ 
Hendrick Hudson,/E E. Morgan, “ 620, ** 20, ‘ 20\May 7,Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) 7 a 
Toronto, iR.Griswold, | “ 10, “ 10, * 10) ' 2, we Oe Se 
Westminster, IG. Moore, | « 90, 90, * 20/June 7, Oct. 7,Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKET S.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their satling from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 








Ships. Captains. {Days of es from New waraet Sailing from 
ork. x verpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano Iyuty 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug.25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian ‘Higgins, 7 | «13, “ 13, “ 13/Sept 1, Jan. 1, May bh 
Rew York, Wit. Barstow,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 & 7, * £2 

Roscius, \J. Collins, i ee ee oe: ee 
Cambridge, |I. Bursiey, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, * 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, | “ 7, “ (7, “* (7 “ 25, * 95, 96 
Sheffield F.P alien, | “13, “ 13,  ‘* 13/0ct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford, * J.Rathbone, | “19, “ 19 * 1 * 7 © 7 & 
Siddons, IN.B. Palmer,| “25, “ 25, Soe, oe, Soe 
North America, A.B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, * 19, “ 49 
Roscoe, ame: = 7 §§ F © Fe ee. «+. os 
S. Whitney Thompson, gi, “Uae ** 13\Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, , Cropper, oe - eS an ae Se oe oe 
Sheridan, |[Depeyster, | “25, “ 95, % 95] « 43) « 43) ee 93 


South America, | Bailey, 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, 


Oct 1, Feb. 1, June lj “ 19, * 19, * J9 
“ i sé by f “ 7“ 25, “ 25, “e 25 


/ 


“13, “ 13, “ %13)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 





England, B. L. Waite, ie - mm “nm"* % ™ te) ae 
Garrick, A.S.Palmer,/| “95, * 9, * 9 «@ 19, * 49, * gg 
Eurone, \A.C.Marshall,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) « 19, * 19, % Jo 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommodae 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35. guineas, including wines, stores, and bedd ng, 
Neither the captains nor cwners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Englane 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 
7 BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents{or ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsfor ships Shakspeare , Independence, Roscoe.and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 





WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool. 
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